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REFERENCE. 


a barren mountain. 


| Crag, a rough-topped hill. 
Syke, a rivulet, or a rent in a mountain. 
Gill, a ſmall waterfall, | 


Tarn, a ſmall lake. 


An Explanation of ſome of the provincial Wards. 


an, — have, 
aw, 2 all. 
bu, — but. 
con, — can. 
cum, — come. 
deed, — died. 
dun- naw, — do not. 
faither, — father. 

8 feact, — fact. 

fealt no pean, felt no paĩm 
fellar, — fellow. 
gien um ſeck, given them ſuch, 
lard, — lord. 
neames, — names. 
tha mun, — thou muſh 
th* cradle, — the cradle, 
thinken umſelves, think themſelves, 
t kno, — to know. 
„„ — thew 
wad, — would. 
yon mon, — pyonder man. 


N. B. As the Author has no . to go by, he 


I udges from the car. 
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PREFACE. 


To guard againſt the ſeverity of 


criticiſm, which I muſt expect, or 


the too partial praiſe of ſome of my 


| friends that I might not deſerve, (ei- 


ther of which would be unwelcome) 
I conceal myſelf under the ſignature 


of A RARE 


i excurſion was at the requeſt 
of a friend, and I was ſo pleaſed 


with every Sy 1 ſaw, I hope 
tee 


1 1 


there are ſome few who will not be 
diſpleaſed with my manner of tell- 


ing it; whatever I have written 


came warm from the imagination, 


with the views full before it. I 


have always been an admirer of the 


works of Nature, and I never ſaw 


them in ſuch liberal features before: 
I have no fine houſes, no fine paint- 
ings, no compliments to great peo- 


ple, to ſwell out my book with — 


my portraits are cottagers, my pic- 
tures what Nature has laviſhed 
around them — when I do praiſe a 
rich man, it ſhall never. be on ac- 
count of his wealth, but for thoſe 
unremitting acts of philanthropy, 
thoſe only deſerving of eſteem, that 


ſhower 


* 


ſhower down in 1 wherever 
it is wanted. 


The inhabitants are as peaceful 
as their vallies, and ſeem to have 
no inclination to leave them: they 
even talk of their forefathers, and 
carry an oral account for ſeveral 
generations of any one who has 
been out of the common way. One 
man told us, „My faither, gran- 
«« faither, an grait granfaither, 
ec fearmed yon lake, an I wad naw 
ee leave this pleace for aw th 
% world.” — This valley had no 
more than fourteen houſes, and is 
ſo entombed in mountains, that 


only one chaiſe has been known to 
1 viſit 


1 
viſit it. — Happy man! well doſt 
thou prove that Nature impreſſes 
the ſtrongeſt attachments where ſhe 
1s undiſturbed, and that every thing 
around them grows in their minds, 
and becomes a neceſſary part of 
them. Prithee, Mortal ! doſt not 
thou think this fimple villager has 
given (in a few words) as practical 
a proof of contentment as volumes 
could contain ? 


I feel that I have been too dif- 
fuſe in deſcription—T much wiſhed 
to correct it — and have taken out 
more than I have added ; but not 
finding myſelf. equal to the taſk of 
ſelf-criticiſm, moſt of my altera- 


tions 


1 


EW 
tions became ſo formal, I was 
obliged to deſiſt — the weeds and 
the flowers (if there are any) grow 
together, and they are before you 
in their firſt, unfiniſhed dreſs. 


| Thoſe who make the tour of the 
Lakes, and will examine any of the 
views I attempt to deſcribe, if they 
ſee them from the points I did, and 
in the laſt week in July and the firſt 
in Auguſt, making allowances for 
the fancies of Nature, or the pru- 
ning hand of man, may, perhaps, 
give me the credit of delineating 
faithfully ; and they will be well 
repaid againſt any of my omiſſions, 
by finding out new beauties of their 


2 et 


— 


„ 
own : and I truſt thoſe who do not 
viſit them, by taking the trouble 


of peruſing this Ramble, will have 


ſome enlivening ſcenes and uſeful 
characters preſented to them, | 


We vere exactly one reist 


with conſtant fine weather, during 
which we walked upwards of two 


hundred and forty miles, beſides 


boat and chaiſe Conveyance z - and 


what with admiring the wonders 
around us, writing them down, or 


ſtoring them in my memory for an 


early morning's pen, I can truly 


ſay I enjoyed a noble hurry of ima- 
gination, and that I had not time 
to be idle. 

The 


E 

The friend I accom panied was 
my guide; he had been at the 
Lakes before: his taſte led him thi- 
ther again, and I have to expreſs 
myſelf fingularly obliged for many 
features he pointed out which my 
mind had not taken in. He had 
Mr. Wxsr's Guide to the Lakes, 
but did not make uſe of it. Mr. 
Wxsr, I underſtand, was a ſcholar 
of a warm fancy ; he had ſtudied 
their beauties minutely, and, from 
living near them, took time to be 
correct. I believe that gentleman 
has brought much company, and 
will always be recollected (for he is 
now no more l) as their beſt patron: 


I would with pleaſure have read his 
| book, 


Lo m7 
book, if I had not been apprehen- 
five it might have ſuppreſſed this, 
| which does not merit the name of 
a Guide, and is only offered as 
Journeying Companion. It was 
cuſtomary, I am told, to daſh by 
them with an exclamation or two 
"of © Oh! how fine, &c.; or, as 
a gentleman ſaid to Robin Par- 
tridge the day after we Were upon 
Windermere, © Good God! how 
ec delightful how charming —1 
We could live here for ever | — Row 
= on, row on, row on, row on; 
and after paſſing one hour of excla- 
mations upon t the Lake, and half an 
hour at Ambleſide, he ordered his 
horſes i into bis phacton, and flew off 
to 


3 
to tale ( doubt not) an equally 
hing view of Derwentwater. Ro- 
50 Partridge, when he told us of 
it, aſked us if we thought the 


c gentleman was as compoſed as he 
ce ſud be? 


i is 24 ſo meritoriouſly the 
faſhion to make this tour, I dare 
almoſt ſay it will be thought want 
of taſte not to be able to ſpeak 
about it; for it only wants to be 
made, to have the preference of every 
ſummer excurſion in the kingdom. 
Had theſe beauties been formed in 
a foreign land, they would have 
been long ago more known; but 
| fince a once-boaſted, though now 


unfor- 


* J 


unfortunate, part of the Continent 
is become a ſcene of horror and de- 
vaſtation, they may be thought 


worthy attention. — I was telling 


2 Grand Touriſt where I had been, 


and he daſhed: off to Switzerland, 
We have no reaſon to depreciate 


other countries in commending our 


own; but Nature has ſported in 


ſuch variety Ar HOME, no views can 
exceed them in that delightful mi- 


niature which the eye takes in, 


without being cither glutted by ex- 
panſe, or DISGUSTED of defor- 
: 1 8 


; The ſhortneſs of our Ramble did 


not allow us to viſit every Lake; 
and 


L 

and I regret what I have ſaid 
of Baſſenthwaite, Coniſtone, and 
 Hawſwater, is ſo unequal to what 
they merit e only ſaw them in 
perſpective. Ambleſide or LO 
Wood are the beſt ſituated for head 
quarters the firſt week, and Keſ- 
wick for the remainder of the tour: 
Keſwick is the little London of the 
towns about the Lakes, and we 
obſerved, as in all large ern, the 


expence is greater. 


Reader when thou conſidereſt 
the labourious mountains we tra- 
verſed, and that the whole of this 
book, except the preface and chap- 
tering out, took up but one fort- 


night, 


1 
| night, thou mayſt make ſome al- 


lowance for the man y defects; for, 


like the author, it is too incorrect 
to be formal but it is for the 
Public, and I have no right to 


judge either it or myſelf. | 
7 A RAMBLER, 

LoN DON, e 
| Avus 2oth, 1792. 
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PFortnight's Ramble. 


cap. I. 


A ſlight Touch of a Margate Hoy, not to ble 
read before Breakfaſt, except you * been 
ina Gale Wind at Sea 
15 Was fitting very comfortably in Gar- 
ner's gallery at Margate, and had forgot I 
had taken my paſſage in the Hoy, until I 
ſaw it warping out. I made the beſt uſe 


of my legs, took a boat, and was juſt in 


time to be the laſt to complete a full car- 
g0 of live ſtock; we were in hopes of a 
. tolerable good paſſage, but were moſt ra- 
lingly becalmed off the Reculvers; there 
were many veſſels in fight, and one man 

| „ d 


„ 

-faid——*< There is ſome comfort in ſeeing 
« others in the fame ſituation with our- 
e ſel ves. You are a d- d fool for 
«your pains, (faid a rough cit) a calm is 
« a ſtagnation in trade, it can do no good, 
but a foul wind to ſome is a fair one to 
others.“ That's all fair, maſters. 
faid the man at the kat 


* 


\\ 


It was = upon deck, but it was an 
oven below, and I obſerved moſt of us 
amuſed ourſelves by complaining of want of 
wind, &c, A very quizziſh looking man 
threw bimlſelf 5 into a knowing attitude, and | 
Was apparently. making remarks very ear- 
neſtly through the ſpy glaſs without per- 
ceiving the bottom caſe was on it,** Pray, 
2 Sir, wk ' fays a wag, © 60 is that a ſhip or a 
40 « brig vou are looking at ?* * The peo- 
66 « ple walk about ſo, can t touch it.“ He 
did not ſeem to enjoy the miſtake, but he 
FC 
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8 After ** ahown fans: time whiſtling 
\far a wind, as oftlers do, to their horſes 
when drinking, a breeze ſprung up, and 
ſickneſs, which had already white waſhed 
ſeveral faces, began t to ſtir about. 1 firſt 
obſerved it in a young lady, who, might 
have belonged to the family of the 
— by the ſtiff fineries ſhe, had 
about her. Her anxious mama perſuaded 
her 5 Deary” to go into the cabin, which 
was a ſignal to begin; and by what part of 
curioſity I was induced to follow, I know 
ae 16+ 457 12 1 0 a 


An \ old far man, „ in a 8 : 
chair, was conſoling and envying her. 
Cy That's nice, Miſs—it comes up 9 


1 


Hp « bravely 5 Miſe 8 ras. thought 1 I ob- 
2 ſerved, 


is 4 Ty 
a ſerved: in the midſt of pity and exclamations, 
he only wanted inducements to make him- 


ſelf fick ; and in confirmation of my ſurmiſe, 


he pulled a bottle of chamomile tea out of | 


his pocket, and ſwigged heartily; but with 
all his provocatives, he was but rewarded 
with ſome loud HICKUPs, and a copious 
perſpiration, to guard againſt the ill effects 
of which, he put one handkerchief under 
his wig, and nuppel bis Tace' and hands 
with! another, a N 
| Miſs went on * bravely,” and 1 once 
heard une dchappte from the perpendicular 

extremity of the mouth. As for the old 
gentleman, he ſtuck cloſe to his ſeat, and 
COMPLAINED "on biterly that he n 
not be ſick. | 


We were obliged to drop anchor three 
times, and performed a voyage in twenty- 
ſeven hours which is often done in ten. I 


lay 


lay down for a ſhort time, in a crib bed, 
but I was fo beſieged by an army of fleas, 
I went upon deck, and trudged ſulkily the 
reſt of the night, 1 


A Billingſgatean lady choſe to ſcold me 
for walking; but as I preferred her mel - 
lifluent abuſe to the ſtench of a crowded 
cabin, and a million of other animals, I 
was all filence, and roughed it as well as 
I could. About eleven the next morning 
a breeze ſprung up, and expelled the 
clouds both from our faces and the atmoſ- . 
phere, and a coarſe kind of wit took 
place of the ſullenneſs the calm had occa- 
ſioned. : | | 


I I want words todo juſtice to the ſatisfac- 
tion I felt in going up the river; my cares 
vaniſhed I was not only delighted with 
the ſtreets of ſhips we ſailed through, but 
felt an honourable pride in belonging to 

B 3 2 
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4 country that brings the thads of all FD 


world into its boſom, I was rich from ſee- 


ing the riches around me, and I thatked 


my God that I was —a B&ITON. 
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CHAP. II. 
A Mail Coach. 


SET off in the Leeds mail coach with a 


fair wind and a ſcowling ſky; our com- 


pany conſiſted of my friend, a Sheffield 
manufacturer, a maiden lady of a certain 


age with a large band box, big enough to 


have purloined a Jemmy Jumps, but which 


we will ſuppoſe was better furniſhed with 


head ornaments to ſurpriſe a country vil- 


age. We had an opportunity of examining 


each other's faces for about an hour, and 


then the evening became very © Siriſh, 


& Madamiſh,” and, on the part of little 
Sheffield, rather ſnoringiſo; we wanted 


a refreſhment of tea to make us chatty. 
While it was preparing, the honeſt York- 


B 4 ſhireman 
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ſhireman took eff his wig, and was turn- 
ing the curls nicely over his fore finger, to 
the great diſguſt and ſurpriſe of the lady. 
He tried all that putting on his wig, and 
begging pardon, could do, but her ſtomach 
| had received ſo ſevere a ſhock, ſhe declared 
& 7he man had ſpoilt her breakfaſt. How- 
ever ſhe was afterwards pleaſed to open her 
family budget, and began to be more fa- 
miliar; but the poor culprit was never 
more honoured with a word or even a look. 
I ſuppoſe a concatenation of ideas would 
have made her fick if ſhe had ſeen the wig; . 
and he was ſo dumbfounded we entirely 
loſt him, until a carriage came. to meet 
her. Her family head bridled up at this 
diſtinction, and ſhe wiſhed us a © good af 
4 ternoon” with an air of ſuperiority. 


Her departure was a fignal for little Shef- 
field to begin, his countenance brightened 
up, and we found him, barring a few gram- 
matical 


matical errors, as clever a man as you could ; 
meet with on a Summer's day. He gave 
us an account of the trade of his native 


town, and entered, in a workmanlike man- 
ner, into the manufacturing part of it. He 
told us what branches flouriſh moſt now, 
and what muſt always ſucceed ; how the 
town became commercial, owing to the 
pride and ſeverity of the citizens of York 
to ſome foreign artiſans, by whipping them 
out of the city. They not only thought 
this ill-judged cruelty meritorious, but keep 


an holiday in remembrance of it, and that 
trade has never held up its head in York. 


ſince, though ſo well ſituated for it. In 


all his concluſions he never ſpoke favoura- 


bly of any thing that had not honeſty to 
regulate it. He had ſigned the Addreſs to 


His Majeſty about the proclamation, and 


ſaid, For what could we hope for more 


„ than what we have; to be ſure there are, 


„people 


. 10 1 
« people that with to kick up hubMety bub. 
„ bletys in Sheffield, but they are more 
„ NOISE 510 NUMBERS.” | 


| Thelitde Wig . and I eſteemed 
him full as much as if he had been decora- 
ted with a ramillied peruke. Had we not 
been ſo near his houſe, we ſhould have had 
a more extenſive leſſon of ingenuity z but 
the misfortune is, man is too apt to find 
out the value of any thing when he is 
2 to loſe it. 


It was half paſt two on Monday morn- 

ing when we reached Leeds, our cloaths 
being thoroughly drenched in the boot of 

the mail coach, from the overflowing of 

the Trent; the devaſtation in Leiceſter- | 

ſhire and parts of Northamptonſhire and 

Nottinghamſhire was dreadful ; the lor 

ee * covered with water, and a "Þ 

9 cCionſiderable 


eonfiderable quantity of hay was hanging 
on the hedges in the lanes, and even on 
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CHAP. m. 


1 . Croſs the Country, to — 
| | vered by Sancha - Panca's incomparable 
Claak—The River Ken—Salmon kaping— 
| E -Leven's Park——The Houſe» A Liguar cal. 
L Morocco Haverſbam Villa ge.—Serton. 
Man of Freling. : 


Ar five the ſame morning we got into 

| a croſs-country coach for Kendal; we paſ- 
ſed throu gh a chain of valleys, frequently 
keeping the Leeds canal and a river in view; 
the moſt diſagreeable part was the jolting 
of the clumſy coach with a lazy pair of 
hotſes : as long as it was light, the varie- 
ty of ſcene kept us in amuſement ; but it 

was no ſooner dark than every ſhake of the 

carriage had an uncomfortable effect. 1 

tried to ſleep, but tried in vain; and we 

3 e thought 


1 * 1. 
thought it an age before we reached Ken- 
dall, which was paſt twelve o'clock. — 
| Sleep, to uſe the language of honeſt Sancho 
Panca, covered me with a cloak,” and 
preſented me after ten hours oblivion with 
à x Cheerful flow of _ , 


At eleven we ſet off for Led 
the banks of te Ken, which winds its | 
clear courſe amongſt rich paſtures, ſtocked 
with luſty cattle, hanging woods, ragged 


rocks, and thick hay fields; we were of- 


ten charmed with the noiſe of the river, 
foaming down broad wears; near one of 
them, cloſe to the powder mills, is a ſtout 
bridge, whoſe arches extend from rock to 
rock covered with verdure; we ſat near it 
half an hour watching abundance of fal- 
mon attempting to riſe the fall, and ſome- 
times leaping ſideways at a fly, all of them' 
appearing eager to get up, ſome ſucceeded 


R 


to the firſt geg bt fall t ae 10 
Ain, into the foam. 


'.. How deliahatollvm we were . to 7 
ee! the river — to ſee the banks 
cloathed with hanging trees of various 
green, and under a certain buſhy part on 
the oppoſite fide, large drops were tinkling 
down, raiſing diſtinct and high effects 1 
felt that charming placidneſs within me, 
that convinced me I am a ſon of nature; 
we left with regret this ſcene, but only to 
enjoy other beauties. 


About a mile from the mills, and to the 
left of the river, we entered Leven's park, 
paſſing through a long avenue of lime and 
divides the park, ſtocked with deer on both 
ſides: we had here a fight of the ſands, 
with two veſſels at anchor; I was ſtruck 


with the recollection of having ſeen the ſea 
four 


. 
four hundred miles off in as many days; 
but this inſtantly gave way to the reſpect ] 
felt, in admiring the matchleſs work of 
. 5 


jy ee the . We e percciy- 
ed = were buſy in houfing hay, and faw 
a gentleman, and two ladies come out of 
the garden: anxious to ſee all we could, 
yet fearful to be thought intruding, we we 
were aſking queſtions from one of the hay- 
when the gentleman. politely came 
to us, ee, offered to ne us = houſe = 
he was ſteward to the lady. Andover, and 
had come that 4 to overlook the work- 
men. 


The houſe is turreted, and has ſtone 
winding ſteps to the leads, from which 
you have a proſpect charmingly variegated 
and backed by high mountains; the rooms 
are generally of oak, and ſeveral of them 

aære 
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are decorated with the Bellingham arms 


with different quaterings; theſe too are 


painted in the windows. In the great hall 
there are ſeveral coats of armour; one 


breaſt plate appears to have had a ball dint- 


ed againſt it: the ſeaſons are curiouſly ex- 
preſſed by carved figures in the wainſtcot 
with verſes under them in old faſhioned 


rhyme: the beds are very old, and the 5 


curtains are as ragged as a pair of colours 
that might have belonged to a diſtinguiſhed 


regiment that was at the battle of Blenheim; 
the tapeſtry is expreſſive of religious and 
moral ſubjects, but it does not ſeem the 


work of good looms, perhaps it was made 


before that kind of weaving was brought 


to the perfection of the laſt century. 


Every part of this reſpeQable houſe, ex- 
cept what was once wove, may yet laſt 
for ages. The wainſcot and floors are in 
thorough repair; and the latter ſhone ſo 

| bright, 


EF 
bright, I was obliged to tread with caution 
leſt I ſhould tumble; much as the Belling- 
hams have to regret the loſs of theſe ef- 
tates, they are in hands that pay attention 
to repairs, for I never ſaw an old uninha- 
bited houſe taken ſuch care of. 


We were regaled by a liquor called Mo- 
rocco, which is made in no other place in 
the kingdom, and has been peculiar to it 
time out of mind; it 1s of a high colour, 
and is made from malt and hops; has an 
acid taſte, and does not ferment ; for, if 
it was to be left in a glaſs for a week, they 
fay it would be equally good as at the mo- 
ment it was poured out; I confeſs I reliſhed 
it, perhaps becauſe there is none of the ae 
ſort any where elſe. 


As the ſteward muſt have buſineſs to 
tranſact, my friend and I walked to Haver- 


ſham, a village upon a hill, famous for a 
oC {ſchool 
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ſchool that has produced ſome great ſcho- 


lars, and recently unfortunate by two 
youths being drowned near Leven's; this 
accident, which near town would only o- 
caſion the general gloom of a minute, ſeem- 
| ed to throw ſorrow over the face of the ſex- 
| 1” ton, whilſt he ſhowed us the grave. 
| 
. 
CHAP. 
* ' 
1H 


_ CHAP. IV. 


A Village Dancing Maſter— An aged Matron 
— Ruſtic Politeneſs on her Entrance A 
Hornpipe — The Roſe Dance — Farmer's 
Servant—A Barn Dancing School—The 

| Church Dinner—Return to Levens—The 
Gardens — Antiquated Houſekeeper —K;t« 


chen Grate. 


Taz ſexton was landlord of the Eagle 
and Child, and whilt his good woman was 
dreſſing our dinner, we were induced from 
ſeeing a number of boys ſhoes, and hear- 

ing the ſound of a fiddle in a barn, to be- 


come ſpectators. About thirty boys and 


girls were aſſembled for a quarter's inſtruc- 
tion, The maſter had more the appearance 


55 of a man than of a dancing maſter, although 
C2. he 


2 ——— — —“7— r Q — 


„ 
he was well qualified for the latter in the 


opinion of the children's parents; we will 


imagine it was a public day, for there were 


ſeveral ſpectators, and we obſerved an aged 


matron upwards of eighty ſupported by two 


women, bending her ſlow ſteps towards the 


ſchool; on her entrance there was a general 
reverence, and one man went into the houſe 


to bring her a two- armed chair.— If this 


was not politeneſs, tell me, ye ſupple ſons 
of courts, what it was? | 


One of the boys danced a hornpipe with 
hat aſide and ſtick under his arm, tip- 
ping moſt vehemently with heel and toe, 
but in very good time: the maſter often 
threw his eyes upon the frangers, and I 
took care to give as much ſatisfaction to 
my face as I poſſibly could, though really 
not more than I felt. After the little hero 
had ſweated over his part, nine girls danced 


4% Cotillon in time and ſtep that would not 


have 


f * 

have diſgraced a ball room, and what had 
a ſingular and ruſtic effect, whilſt they 
were going the circle in pairs, the odd num- 
ber ſtepped into the centre, pulled a red 
roſe from her breaſt, which ſhe held up as 
ſhe danced round, until ſhe led to another 
ſtep, and always when ſhe joined hands 
with the others, ſhe replaced her roſe near 
cheeks that vied with it in healthful 


beauty. 


Why ſhould fo innocent a dance be call- 
ed a Cotillon ? I think it ought to have an 
Engliſh name—where is the harm then of 
my naming it the ROSE DANCE ? 


As there was a tall boy of about ſeven- 
teen that had the appearance of a farmer's 
ſervant, who wanted to dance, my friend 
was afraid we ſhould abaſh him, if we re- 
mained, ſo we went away. This lad had 
the look of a determined candidate for a 

43 prize 


Ci 3 
prize datice; he forced out his toes, until 
| he grinned to it, and looked fo eagerly at 
the dancers, I ſhould have thought they 
were all his ſweethearts; but upon recol- 
lection I am perſuaded he was thinking, 
« if I wur doncing I'd ne'er give out.” 


= 


As I wiſhed to take in all I poſſibly could, 
1 obſerved a wooden hoop with three tin 
ſockets hanging in the centre of the barn, 
to be ready any evening for a village dance. | 


From this ſeat of ruſtic agility we de- 
parted, after ſaying in whiſſ pers loud enough 
to be overhead, © how well they danced.” 
I made my very beſt obeiſance when we 
% dleparted, and bows and curtſies attended 
4 us; 'the old good woman put her arms 
upon the chair and ſhowed the fame incli- 
nation: I ſat next to her, and I beſtowed 
ſo many praiſes upon the young ones, I 

: think 
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think I gave a gleam of cheerfulneſs to her 
. | 


I could not help overhearing whilſt one of 

the boys was dancing his hornpipe, if not 

in an elegant, in a difficult, manner, one 

of them ſaid to another, . I con do that, 

theſe trifles became ſecond nature to me, and 
I filently gloried in them. 


We afterwards went into the church, 
which is. a plain old one; it was burnt 
down early in the laſt century, fo that we 
could only trace the births and burials from 
the year 1605. In the chancel belonging 
to the Bellinghams there is a handſome 
monument upon one of the females, dated 
1626, with verſes expreſſive of her many 
virtues, and thoſe of her huſband, which 
has been lately put in repair by a gentleman 
related to her maiden name; on examining 


we were returned, as Mr. R 


1 
the regiſters, there is no mention of her 


being buried there. 


By this time dinner was ready; I cannot 


| ſay [ eat heartily, my appetite had given 
way to the ſcenes we had been engaged in: 


when we alked what ve had to pay, the 
landlady heſitated, as if ſhe thought ſhe was 
going to overcharge, and hoped we ſhould 
s not think eight pence a piece too much.” 


In two hours from our -leaving Levens 


— 
* 


promiſed 


us the pleaſure of walking with us to Ken- 
dal, and ſent off his horſe for that purpoſe. | 


The gardęns are laid out in the Dutch 
ſtyle and were planned by King James's 


Gardener, who reſided during part of his 
maſter's troubles with the then owner of it, 
the perſon who, it is faid, took advantage 
of the national diſturbances of poſſeſſing the 


3 eſtate. 


1 


eſtate. I have heard that Bellingham fol- 
lowed the fortunes of N ws and to 

preſerve this eſtate in his ly, made it 
cover to a man he chought his friend, but 
who was either too partial to the beauties 
or the profits of it; and it is even tradi- 
tioned by poor people of the name of Bel- 
lingham, now reſiding in Kendal, chat the 
eſtate was never paid for. 


The gravel walks are broad and long, 
and each alley and yew tree has its bro- 
ther; theſe are too formal to be intereſting, 
beſides they were the heavy taſte of a man 
that had deformed the beauties of nature. 
The only curioſity I obſerved, and which 
I think is eaſily accounted for, is of a tree 
whoſe trunk is cut off a foot from the 

earth, and whoſe branches were. engrafted 
into another tree; it was in full foliage, 
and ſeemed alive to the bottom of the 
trunk; although it may once have been a 

| | com- 


N 
complete tree, its neighbour becomes the 
parent, and the ſap of it in Winter muſt 
go into the root. 


After we . into the houſe, my 
friend went into the kitchen, and ſlipt half 
a crown into the hand of an old curiouſſy- 
dreſſed houſekeeper, who looked as anti- 
quated as one of the wooden figures in the 
hall; ſhe waddled plenty of dropping curt- 
ſies, with a Thank you, Sir,” to every 
one of them. The hoſpitality of Levens 
muſt have been very general, for the kit- 
chen grate is large enough to roaſt an OX, 
and I dare ſay good eating and morocco | 
were plentifully diſtributed. | 


CHAP. 


CHAP. V. 


Perrifaction,— Kenda! Church— A Barber, 
a Man of Family. 


ABOUT ſix we croſſed the river, and 
paſſed through the park amidſt thoſe trees 
that looked ſo majeſtic when we were op- 
poſite to them; two aged beech trees tow- 
ered an amazing heighth over the others; 
we continued upon a high bank until we 
approached a large piece that had tumbled 
into a hole, once famous for drawing fal- 
mon, but now their ſafe retreat; this 
piece is compoſed of petrifactions, a larger 
quantity than I ever ſaw before, occaſioned 
from a lime-ſtone ſpring. . | 


A perſon aſked permiſſion to get ſome, 
and took ſo much, that it occaſioned the 
1 = ob, 
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_ obſtruction. I mention this, as nothing 
can be more ill judged than taking advan- 
tage of a wiſh to oblige, and by this act, a 
deep ſerpentineyſart of the river loſes half 
its beauty, and the beſt ſtocked part of the 
fiſhery 1s rendered uſeleſs; thus far the 
tide comes up, and in ſpring tides, the 
water near the houſe is brackiſh, | 


We ſometimes paſſed through corn fields, 
but oftener through paſture, never loſing 
ſight of the river, and we were often en- 
tertained by little ſtreams tinkling down 
the hill. I ſhould never have been fa- 
tigued, but on entering Kendal the ſtones 


made my feet ſore. 


We looked in the church, which is a 
very large one, with handſome ſtone pil- 
lars. In a chancel belonging to the Belling- 
hams, there is an extraordinary large tomb 
without a date, and from the braſs figure ha- 

ving 
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ving been purloined, it muſt have ſuffered 


under the depredations of civil war ; there 
are ſeveral other monuments, for there 
was at one time a batonet and two knights 
of this name in the county, who had ſe- 
parate houſes, and e conſiderable 
property in it. 


The hiſtory of the county mentions this 
family as extinct, ſeveral branches are ſtill 
in being. The Bellinghams, of Caſtle 
Bellingham in Ireland, are from a collate- 
ral line, and Roger Palmer, Eſq. of Ruſh, 
in Ireland, with his ſiſter and her children, 
are immediate deſcendants from the oldeſt 
branch; and as it is a family that has ſuf- 
fered from civil war, and oer cauſes, there 
may be many deſcendants that may have 
ſunk into the common maſs of misfor- 
tunes, and whoſe poverty has only preſerved 
the name. 


The 


L 30 J 
The day following being conſtant rain, 
I have noted down, as I well as could re- 
collect, the pleaſures of yeſterday, and I 


truſt they will never leave my memory. 


* There is a barber of the name of Belling- 5 


ham living under this roof, that ſays he is a 


deſcendant; I underſtand when he gets too 
much of Sir John Barleycorn in his head, 
he is wondrous proud of it: his friends 
ſometimes laugh at him, and aſk him by 
what bye branch he is related to it: I had 
ſome converſation with him, and he has 
% our family and © my anceſtors”. very 


pat. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. VI. 


. Obeliſh — Children in Kendal fickly — Indu- 
iry — New Canal—Tenter Grounds — A 
Man of ingenuity. 


Wr went this morning to an Obeliſk 
erected in 1788 upon a conſiderable tumu- 


lus, in remembrance of the Revolution. 
I think it is too ſmall an object for the noble 
mount it ſtands upon; when I ſaw it yeſ- 
terday at a diſtance, it looked like a tall 
; * chimney ; oppoſite to it ſtands the remains 
of the caſtle, where Catherine Parr was 
born: it ſtill wears a grand reſemblance of 
what caſtles were in former days, though 
it is mouldering away under the iron hand 
of time. 
0: 
: The 
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The children in Kendal look very ſick- 
ly, but in the neighbourhood they are a 


roſy race: perhaps they ſuffer from the nap 
| of the woollen manufactory, which is con- 
. ; tinually flying about, clogging their infant 
EEE. 


There is a meritorions ſpirit of induſtry 
amongſt them, and the country people, 


both men and women, were knitting ſtock- 
ings as they drove their peat carts into the 


town. 


Coal is very dear, and they are obliged 


— — 


to uſe peat; (a ſpecies of turf) but when 


the intended canal between Lancaſhire and 
this place is finiſhed, (which they are afraid 
will be a tedious time, from the number 


of locks it will require) the cheerful hearth 
will blaze, and they will have, at a mode- 


rate rate, that moſt neceſſary ingredient in 
a manufacturing town. | 


r * e fy | "_ 


„ 
The tenter grounds on the ſides of the 
little hills reſemble the vineyards in Spain; 


and from having much cloth upon them, 


I ſhould hope trade flouriſhes. I would 


with to ſay ſomething in praiſe of the town; 
but it is too ill paved to mind any thing but 


your feet. | 


Oppoſite the Kin g's Arms, I thought I 
obſerved an old man I had once known ; on 
ſeeing him take a pinch of ſnuff I was af- 
ſured of it, which he was always accuſ 
tomed to do, with an air and twiſt of body 
peculiar to a man of mental conſequence, _ 
or as we frequently ſee in a perſon that has 
made the grand tour, and takes this man- 


ner of letting us know it. 


He was once a capital watchmaker, and 


told me with a ſigh, he was only now a ſer- 


vant, and that he was obliged to leave his 
D „ old 
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old ſtation, becauſe he could not afford to 


live in it. 


After he had recovered himſelf a little, 
I fell into enquiries about former days, and 


the look of ſorrow vaniſhed in an inſtant : 


I then aſked him after a once extraordinary 


fine green and gold laced coat, I remembered 


his wearing near five years: when I firſt ſaw 
it, it was wondrous, nay paſſing fine ;” 
it underwent ſeveral degrees of ſhade, what 
with the ſun, and time, and ſnuff. | 


Imagine to yourſelf—(for I like to bring 
deſcription as faithfully as I can, if it was 
but to amuſe my leiſure hours; but I am 


' perſuaded if this ſhould fall into the hands 


of any of my old brother ſoldiers, they 


will eaſily recognize poor A——) imagine 
then a middle- ſized man, with a rubicund 
face and hair bien frixxled; toes turned out, 


particularly one foot, from the leg having 
| been 


1 
been three times broke do not forget his 
green and gold, and, I have to add, a cock 
and pinched hat equally ruſty, with a break 
in the centre, from the polite bows he al- 
ways made, and with a pair of brownified 
ſilk ſtockings—ſuch was onee poor A—— 


now he has ſhort hair, a plain coat, a figur= 


cd velvet waiſtcoat and worſted ſtockings: 


but whoever ſees him would fay, © that 
„ man has known better days.” 


I was ſorry to ſee him ſo reduced, for he 
was always reckoned clever in buſineſs, and 
would moſt willingly have given a deſcrip- 
tion of the inſide of a watch, without ex- 
preſſing the leaſt diſpleaſure at the ignorant 
or inquiſitive. I have idled away many an 
hour in his ſhop, and I would not forget 
him in his poverty ; he acknowledges his 

imprudencies, and ſays he ſhall never leave 
off his cuſtom of ſwigging” away a few 
6 days.” : 

D 2 | He 
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He tells a ſtory of his father being fo 
compleat a workman, that he once made 


a chain of ſteel ſo very fine, he had faſt- 


ened a flea by the leg with it; this ſtory has 
been offered to Baron Munchauſen for his 
next edition, but I can inform the good folks | 
of Kendal, there are many people who 
have ſeen ſuch a thing. When he firſt 
ſpoke of it, a man left the company and 
brought in a whetſtone, and laid it before 
him. A 
amongſt them to know the meaning of it, 


had not been long enough 


and thought it was for him to ſwear by :— 


he took it up, kiſſed it, Wk ſwore * it was 


true, —This has occaſioned a ſtanding jeſt 


againſt him, and I think in the end will 


drive him out of. town. 


* It is a cuſtom in the North, when a man tells the 


greateſt lye in company, to reward him with a whet- 


{tone, which is called << Lying for a whetſtone.”" 


3 | : L in- 
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I introduce this to reſcue him from laugh- 
ter, as nothing can be more uncomfortable 
than being the butt of a country town 
the ignorant may laugh at his follies, but 
it would be more to their credus if they 


could imitate his 1 ebnen 


When 1 | de le hl de Rig Arms the 
other evening, I was ſo diſpleaſed with my 
— fatigue, I thought it a bad inn: two days 

has convinced me Mrs. Maſterſon is civil 
and intelligent, and you have every thing 
in peace and plenty. The houſe is a large 
old ſtraggling one; there are two galleries 
leading to the bed rooms, and I would ad- 
viſe you to make a croſs to know which to 


80 by. | 
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CHAP. VII, 


Ing's Chapel —Indifry rewarded——Benevo= 
lence—A firft Sight of the Lale Boats 
upon Windermere Ambleſide, @= 


ABour ſix miles from Kendal, we ſtop- 
_ ped to ſee Ing's chapel, rebuilt by a Mr. 
Bateman, who was born in the pariſh, of 
poor parentage ; he went through the pro- 
greſſive ſucceſs of induſtry, and was en- 
truſted by his maſters in London to tranſ- 
act their buſineſs at Leghorn: fortune be- 
friended him, and he amaſſed immenſe 
riches, and he had ſo juſt a regard for his 
native place, he remitted money to repair 
beautiful marble to inlay the flooring, which 
is elegantly finiſhed, the ſteps only leading 

| | to 


1 
to the altar being of ſtone; the ſeats are 
uniform and of a commodious ſize. 


He not only gave this tribute to the 
church, but left one thouſand pounds to 
the poor: he lived not to return home, 
and his executors had the finiſhing of it, 
which is expreſſed on a ſtone _ the 


ſteeple. 


It is faid the little of his property re- 
' mitted to England, was all that was ſaved 
to his family, and whether by loſſes or ex- 
travagance, the remainder was diſperſed, 
report diſagrees; I cannot, from what 1 
heard, ſpeak with confidence upon the ſub- 
Je& ; I only with to do honour to the well- 
beſtowed munificence of this grateful man, 
and ſay to the rich, moſt humbly quoting 
the language of our * 6 G0 THOU 


AND DO LIKEWISE,” "| 
— I had 


— — 


18 
T had not retained Mr. Bateman and his 
chapel long in my mind, before we ſaw a 


ſilver line ſtealing down a ſteep mountain 
right a head of us: we ſuppoſed it occa- 
ſioned by yeſterday's rain, and while I was 
ſtraining my eyes to look at it, the left 
corner caught a firſt ſight of Windermere; 
here I could not help dwelling, or rather 
I wiſhed to dwell, for I called to the poſ- 
tilion not to go on ſo faſt, without per- 
ceiving we were deſcending a ſteep hill: 
we again loſt the lake, but the next rifing 
preſented us the rivulet and Windermere, 
and I did not omit paying a viſual attention 


to the little ſtranger, which I knew in one 


minute I was to loſe ; her extenſive neigh- 
bour was boldly to the left of us, and, ex- 
cluſive of the iſlands, and mountains, and 
woody borders, half a dozen boats were 
failing under a freſh weſterly breeze. 


As 
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As you enter Ambleſide, there are ſome 
of the loftieſt pines I ever ſaw, taller, I 
dare ſay, than any to the ſouthward of 
them. 'Though the pine 1s a melancholy 
tree, it is here ſeen amongſt ſuch cheerful 


verdure, it is Worth admiring as a n. 
ting ſhade. OO eee HL —i\ 
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9 15 CHAP. VIII. 


A hind of apology for myſelf — Rydal Water- 
falls Aal Lake— Amphitheatre around 
 it—Graſemere—A Country Ale Houſe— . 

Went upon the Lake—n attempt at de- 
ſeriptton— A Prayer for the Inhabitants—= 
Crooked Chimney an eye Sore, 


Arr a dinner of moſt excellent trout 
we commence our ramble. | 


I I take an opportunity of mentioning, the 
perſon out of friendſhip for whom I take 
this journey, is the ſole director of it. I 

follow no written guide, left I ſhould enter 

j too much into other people's ideas, and not 

| 1 give a native ſcope to my own : I ſhall do 

i the beſt I can, frequently writing upon the 

| N 1 Ha 1 
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{pot from whence the object ſtrikes me, 
which may occaſion both the preſent and 
the preter perfect tenſes in the ſame chapters: 
I do not know how to avoid incommoading 
my readers with tautology, but I hope they 
will follow me with more good nature than 
_ criticiſm; yet I have that attachment for 
truth, I would rather feel the critics 44%, 
than intentionally miſrepreſent. 


Our firſt walk was to Rydal Hall; the 
youngeſt daughter of the head huſbandman 
waited at a gate to attend company to the 
caſcades; ſhe led us through the woods up 
a ſteep cauſway to the higheſt water fall, 
which ſurpriſes, by a ſhort turn to the 
left, (the opening may be two yards and a 
half wide) and ruſhes about forty- five 
yards into a declivity, and then roars down 
the hill. To 
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We deſcended a hundred yards, and hs 
came ſuddenly upon another, which did 


not fall ſo ſteep, but was ſo overcharged 
with water, it occaſioned a, thin ſheet to 
ſpread over an adjoining rock, ſeparated by 


a ſharp point, and ſeemed to act like a re- 


flecting rainbow to a larger one. After ſa- 
tisfying the eye, we declined lower than 
the houſe, along winding ſlate walks edged 
with evergreens, and occaſionally a careleſs 
Jabernum ; until we came to an old wain- 
ſcoted room darkened by ſurrounding 
ſhades, which preſented a caſcade arched 
by trees, and back grounded by an ancient. 


bridge, with the verdure ſeen under it ;— 
At the inſtant I am writing a man with his 
hayday dreſs, with a rake and a ſtone bot- 
_ tle, is paſſing over the bridge, the back 
ſhade makes his frame and dreſs ſo Sine, 


I ſhall never forget the figure. 


Far. 

Me afterwards purſued the Keſwick road 
along the banks of Rydal lake, the beau- 
fully miſhapen mountains around us formed 
a grand amphitheatre; ſome of them were 
fortified by the Romans, and ſeem deſerv- 


ing of them in their Auguſtan grandeur. 


We aſcended the weſtern hill, and had 
by degrees a complete view of the com- 
pat — THE RURAL GRASSMERE — WE 
directed our courſe towards the church at 
the top of the lake, where we were told a 
man of the name of Robert Newton kept 
a public houſe, and that he was an intelli- 
gent man: on ſeeing near the church a fign 
poſt we concluded it to be the place :-—w& 
were amuſing ourſelves with the neat ruſti- 
city around us, when the landlady came in 
and faid her huſband was amongſt his hay : 
ſhe obſerved him upon a ſtyle and called to 
him, Nobert, tha mun cum in.” 
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He told us he was going to take up his 
floats in Graſsmere, and ſhowed us a pike 
of four pounds he had caught in the morn- 
ing: this was an opportunity we could not 
omit, and we propoſed going with him. 


But I muſt firſt tell you this public houſe 
was not diſtinguiſhed by prints expreſſing 
rules for drinking, but by King Charles's 
good rules: a picture of the purſuit un- 
der the royal oak, and a large one explain- 
ing the twelve months, with inſtructive 
verſes under each of them; behind his 
cottage he had dammed in a ſmall ſtream, 
and which ſerved as a receptacle for trout, 
pike, and perch, to be ready whenever he 


wanted them. 


An old man upwards of eighty aſſiſted 
in rowing, and upon our not immediately 
finding ſome of the floats, he ſaid “ I'me 
keeping a ſhairp eye after them: we did 


not 


E 
not take any fiſh, and Robert ſeemed more 
diſappointed on our account than his own. 


Theſe floats are ſhaped like bar ſhot, or 
what may be more generally underſtood 
like dumb bells; the line is rolled round 
the bar, and although it may be entangled 
amidſt the weeds, there is no danger of 
lofing it, even if they leave them out all 
night, for theft is a phænomenon in this 
valley. But I was ſo much engaged with 
all around me I did not care about fiſh. 


Graſsmere is named from a green rump- 
ſhaped iſland, on which there are many 
ſheep, an out houſe for ſhelter, and occa- 
: fionally a couple of cows: this vendant 
ſpot is four acres and a half in circumfe- 
| rence, with a low ſhelter of trees to the 


{outh-weſt. 


The 


The diſtance between Seat Sandal * and 
the oppoſite mountain + exhibits a grand 
canopy; and in the valley, or as it is here 
called, the GRAIN, the road. to Keſwick 
runs: theſe mountains are ſo much alike, 
it may not be improper to call the one 
brother, and the other the ſiſter, as in the 
proportion of my mind, they are ſimilar 


to that of male and female this ſpace 5 


rendered more ſolemn by dark clouds 
tumbling into the valley; yet the ſun pierc- 
ing over them ſhows a diſtant Alp tinged 


with watery beauty. 


On approaching the Eaſtern entrance we 
obſerve two farm houſes, which for three 
months never feel the ſun : the ſteeple, and 
what I can ſee of the church, emboſomed 


in trees, are delightfully pictureſque.— 
May the God of Heaven bleſs the inhabi- 


From its ſandy front. 
t Steel Fell. 1 
tants 
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tants that perform their prayers on its 


rough oak benches! 


To the right they have been cutting 


down ſome valuable underwood, which 


| rather hurts the look of the tout enſemble : 
but certainly the. huſbandman ought to 
reap the fruits of his labour, 


Scotch cattle are feeding amidſt the 
woods, and ſheep are beautifully dotted 


upon the hill, at the foot of which we are 
going to land: this is common land, and 


is ſo different from the others, chere is not 
an encloſing wall or a tree to be ſeen. Our 


guide left us, and it was with diffidence he 


accepted a trifle. 


We have agreed to dine at his houſe on 


-- 
— 


Sunday, and he is afterwards to go with us 


to the ſummit of Helm Crag, a ſteep hill 
| "= that 


5) 
that apparently over-han 85 the Keſwick 


road. 


Graſsmere is a handſome ſloping brook 


to Rydal, andin the ſeparation becomes the 


Rathay : we occaſionally ſtopped on the 
ſoft land on its margin, and took a view of 
the whole.—I will endeavour to give a 
deſcription. ö 


The formidable heavens to the weſt ſet 


off the wild grandeur of the mountains, 


and over our head they are as ſerene, as the 


valley they adorn: to the north a large 


table hill, with a thick miſt daſhing over 
it: the ſouth is diſtinguiſhed by a golden 


appearance from the ſun's tinging the 


clouds, and ſhows ſome ſtraggling trees ſo 


diſtinctly, we can delineate the ſeparation 
of leaves. 


If 


4K 
If ſights like theſe cannot fill the mind 
with reverence, it muſt be undeſerving of 


enjoying them 


We returned by a good foot path, and 
we were glad to find the landlord had 
changed our room for one with a different 
aſpect: there is a crooked chimney right 
before the other, ſo obſtructs a ff ght of 
Windermere, as to take away the pleaſure 
of it. LY 
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CHAP. IX. 


WIN DERMERE. 


750 much Deſeription—Thompſon's Nand. 


Ar the head of this QUEEN of the Lakes * 
are ſome neat houſes that cannot be exceed- 
ed for freſhneſs of air and ſweetneſs of 
proſpect; we were apprehenſive of the day 


as we were attended to the Lancaſhire fide 


of the lake with a mizzling rain ; but if 


you pleaſe you may mark the progreſs. 


| The ſun pierces upon the Rydal moun- 
bl tains that back ground the head of the lake, 
I ſhowing them in juſt light and ſhade.—-Ry- 

dal Hall appears about the center, com- 
| | | py | * Windermere is the largeſt of the lakes. 


manding 


1 

manding a moſt delightful view, and in 
return is equally worthy of notice: when 
I ſaw it yeſterday the modernizing altera- 
tion took from the pleaſure I ſhould have 
had, could I have ſeen it in its ancient 
form, but the diſtance we are now from it 


takes away the objection. 


Langdale Pikes hold their ragged heads 
in ſhapeleſs horror, as if they had been 
thrown out by a moſt violent throe of na- 
ture. Low Wood is thickly wooded, and 
ſhows the ſnug roof of a farm houſe about 
one third of the way up it: at the foot 1s 
Low-Wood Inn, a neat obje&, with about 
fifty ſcattered fields near it: Calf Parrick 
Crag is oppoſite the inn, and we are cloſe 
rounding into its bay: this point takes away 
many old views, and opens upon new 
ones. - About two miles to the left is Brad 
Riſen, a large field full of ſheep, and ſur- 

rounded by wood ; about a mile farther a 
5 E 3 light 


1 


light green field, ſhaped like a tumulus, 
ſkirts the view.—The. rain has ceaſed, co- 
lumus are flying about, and the ſun has 
dried the paper which my n is faith- 
* writing upon. | | 


We open the little village * SEP 


and a ſquadron of ſeven cutters, with pen- | 


nants and colours flying, under different 
tacks ; the farmhouſe I before remarked 1s 


called Dove Neſt, and is become a well- 
placed object: the fields in front have a 
regular flope, and are ornamented with the 


exhilarating fight of ſpreading out their 
hay, which gives us hopes we ſhall have a 
fine day, as they know more of this cli- 


mate than we do. 


1 From High-ray Bay, Langdale Pikes 


appear over a wooded hill: we have like- 
wiſe the Old Man and Wedderlamb, which 
become intereſting, though they are barren; 

| | | for 


„ 
for the /eſer hills, which compoſe the fore 
part, are of variegated verdure. At the weſ- 
8 tern extremity of Wedderlamb it is raining 
as hard as it can pour, and on the adjacent 
hills the ſun and clouds are playing fantaſ- 
tically—we are opening Colgarth - but I 
am taken off by one of the Pikes, which, 
as the boat rows ſlowly on, reſembles a 
\ Cardinal's cap, ſhowing itſelf above the 
centre of a very green hull. 


The ſquadron 15 manceuvering with ſeem- 
ing ngutical ſkill, having no lee ſhore to be 
afraid of, which was ſo great a bugbear this 
day fourteen years. Colours are hoiſted 
upon Belle Grange Point to inform the 
people the maſter is on the iſland. This 
deep part of the lake is famous for char, $ 
which are uſually taken between Novem- 
ber and April. Though covered from the 
breeze, we are often refreſhed with the fra- 
grance of new-mown hay. The boats are 
„ K 4 near 


W 

near Dove Farm, and ſeem appendages to the 

meadows: much as I have been accuſtom- 
dd to the ſea I cannot fay I ever ſaw a pret- 
tier water- ſight before. We went on ſhore 
at the Flag Staff, and had a full command 
of Belle Iſle, which is about the middle of 
the lake, and is nearly two miles in cir- 
cumference : we ſee Bowneſs church, and 
a. chain of low hills partly covered with 
heath, apparently extending to the extre- 
mity of the lake, and occafionally inter- 
ſperſed with ſmall fields and ſome wood. 


I do not doubt but Colgarth is large and 
comfortable within, but I think the win- 
dows have a pigeon-hole look. About one 
we landed upon Thompſon's Ifland, from 
which we have a fair fight of Belle-iſle 
Houſe and pleaſure grounds, appearing to 
be laid out in much modern taſte : this 
iſland is near two others, called Lilies of 

| | the 


| „ 
the Valley, which are deſerving of their 
name, for they are beautiful little ſpots. 


After a plentiful meal near ſome wild 
myrtle, and amidſt ath and other trees, I 
penetrated through the wood, and am ſeat- 
ed unſeen, to admire Rydal Head and the 
courſe we have taken: the wind has drove 
the clouds before the ſun, and left an azure 
over the lake which has changed the dun 
colour of it to a reflected blue, and makes 
the whole placidly new: the flag ſtaff di- 
| vides the vale of Rydal, and I have the 
{ſquadron on a returning tack rounding the 
point, Colgarth Houſe is a pleaſant white 
object, without any other to be ſeen:— a 
ſweeping mountain over Troutbeck Dale 
forms a ſullen creſcent with a camel's pro- 
tuberance on its back, and which makes 
one of thoſe deformed reflections upon an- 
other mountain, that we may call diſguſt- 
ful, though but a ſhadow :—a muſket is 


juſt 


| 
| 
4 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
j 
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juſt fired near ſome reverberating hills; 


nor muſt I paſs unnoticed the bleating of, 
ſheep on the Lower Fells, the ruſtling 1 
the wind, and the poppling of the lake; 
they are diſtinctly heard, becauſe, undiſtur- 
bed by other ſounds, and join the eye to fill 
up the pleaſures ed the mind. | 


I returned to my friend on the dinner 


fide of the iſland; the view is confined and 
Belle- Iſle territory is a ſtudied pleaſure 
ground, with many ſheep grazing to A 
bounding ſhrubbery. 


| Houſes in ſituations like theſe become ſe- 
condary objects, and can only be noted as 
ſpots in the wild grandeur around them, 
and in proportion to the benevolence of the 


owner a virtue not wanting here Sewry 


Heights have a cool look, and muſt be very 


valuable every fourteen years, when the 
wood 1s cut down for charcoal. We pro- 
ceeded 


1 

ceeded to a point where there is a ferry to 
convey carriages that paſs between Hawkeſ- 
head and Kendal; after walking up a ſmall 
hill, we ſaw the outlet of Windermere, 
then crofled to the oppoſite ferry in front 
of Belle Iſle, and ſaw eight cutters and a 
5 yatch at anchor. | | 


The houſe is ſhaped like a low watch 
tower, ſeemingly built to catch every object 
about the lake: the portico gives it a hand- 
ſome front; but I want taſte to admire any 
Other part of it; and even the pillars, when 
we had aide view in the ſhade of evening, 
| ſeemed as if they were walking away with 
the houſe to Bowneſs. FER, 
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CHAP. X. 
WIND ERMERE. 


| Bowneſi An Adder Robin Partridge's 
Finger, and an old Iriſhwoman's Charms— 
Rabin angry becauſe I want Faith—Rem- 
nants of Furneſs Abbey Window—To ſee 
Z | Windermere to Advantage. 


' AFTER landing at Bowneſs, I went in- 
to a ſummer houſe, at the end of a dimi- 
nutive bowling green, and I will now men- 
tion an inſtance which happened on the 
oppoſite ferry, that ſhows the ſuperſtition 


of the country people, 


I faw an adder in a wall: the guide's fore 
ſinger was laſt year bitten by one, and 
which muſt have been a very venemous 


2 „ 


Wc 


hurt: he faid—* I ſhould have loſt my 


4 loife if I'd naw found an Iriſhmon to 


lay houd of it and ſtrouk it, and during 
| «« th' time he did it, I fealt no pean. 1 
aſked him if an Engliſhman had rubbed it, 
if he did not think it would have done 
| equally well, or if he was not obliged to 
his good habit of body for the cure not 
„J -an Engliſhmon cu'd naw chearm 
10 away th' ſting” —and by way of eluci- 
dation told a ſtory of a Feat, that he 
ſaw happen when a boy. 


« An old Iriſhwoman mead a ring round 
& an adder, and it cu'd naw geet out of it; 
* huathen repeated ſome 61BzR18H, weet 
„her finger wi her ſpittle, ſtroaked it 
e crols its back, and it deed.” | 


I ſhould have laughed moſt heartily at 
| honeſt Robin Partridge, if I had not been 
convinced he ſpoke from ſimplicity of 
5 | mind ; 


1 
mind; and T think I did rather fink in his 
good graces by not having any faith in the 
Hibernian touch. May not this man be a 
relation to the once famous almanack 
maker? ho: | 


I went up a ſmall hill near the un, from 
whence I had a view of the whole of the 
lake : an indeſcribable ſcene was open to 
me, and I enjoyed it for half an hour. 


My companion had left me at the ferry, 
and returned at ſeven: the rector was ſo 
obliging as to ſhow us his church; I never 
faw a neater one; and though it is not 
decorated with a marble foundation, it 
is in every other reſpect equal to Ings cha- 
pel, and conſiderably ſuperior in ſize. 


It is intereſting from old writing in Saxon 
characters, that decorate the walls with 
wholeſome verſes from the bible, dated 1629, 
: os but 
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but more ſo by a rich painted window full 
of ſcriptural and hiſtorical alluſions, with 
patchings of armorials of the county gen- 
try: theſe are too much in piecemeal to 
be fully explained, but they muſt be a no- 
ble treat to the antiquarian. | 


_ Our Saviour upon the croſs, with 
blood flowing from the wounds, with the 
diſciples and female attendants around him, 
are luckily the moſt central and perfect fi- 
gures, and as we had not long to ſtay, took 
up the moſt of our thoughts. I obſerved St. 
George and the Dragon ; and in the left 
corner a ſmall figure at prayers, with a man- 
tled cloak and the bonnet of one of our 
kings; towards the top, which ſeparates 
the ſcriptural from the armorial expreſſions, 
is a round pane with the arms of Eng- 
land and France encircled by the garter — 


Hor SOIT QUI MAL Y PENSE.”—T 


- think the little figure is meant for Edward 
a bs e the 


[4] 

the Third : the inſtitution of that order, 
and the poſture a humiliating acknowledge- 
ment for the many victories he gained; 
and it is well known that monarch, with 
all his foibles, had a high ſenſe of religion. 
May it be thought improper to imagine it 
the work of that reign ?. 


In the demolition of the abbey of Fur- 
neſs, when the barbarous order of a rapa- 
cious king took away the emoluments of 
the abbeys, regardleſs of the ornaments; 
this WRECK of the great window was 
buried, and at a more enlightened period, 
it was dug up and placed in its preſent ſta- 


tion. 


Neither my time nor my ſtudies allow 
me to write with information of this cele- 
brated relick, but I hope my memory has 
been faithful in recollecting what I ſaw. 


There 
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| There i is a curious epitaph dated 1627, 
on an old gentleman, wrote upon bimels, 


After this feaſt of reaſon and religion, 
| between eight and nine we re- embarked 
for the return: : the great iſland and lefler 
ones, which are trimmed circularly, look 
well, and the fight is much improved from 
the ſquadrons having their colours ſtill fly- 
16, though the commanding officer de- 
ſerves a reprimand for not ordering them 
to be douſed at ſun- ſet 4 NAUTICAL 
HINT ! 


We had a ſmall rain for half a mile, but 
the heavens were grand, and promiſed fa- 
vourably ; the moon ſhone on the ſcarce 
curling water, and the views were ſoftened 
by her beams; we rowed ſlowly on, and as | 
we paſſed between Low Wood and the 
beach, where we embarked, we ſaw ſe- | 
veral guns fired; the echo was oppoſite, and - 

F | then 
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| open the Rydal mountains. 
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then ran along Rydal hills ;—the water, bes 
came glafly, and as We got in with the 
head of the bay, the echo varied with ad- 
ditional Haps, and trembled more in depar- 
ture: it was half paſt nine when we land- 
ad, and the great chaſm to the weſt ſtill 
marked d the influence of the ſon. 1 


Tr 0 ſee Windermere. ro advantage you 


ought to begin at the extremity, and you 
will find eyery proſpect improve until you 
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PATTERDALE:\.; 1 70 i809, 


Large Farms detrimental—A walk 10 Patter- 
dale More Deſcriprion—Si * magnificent 
" Mountains =The Vale of Patterdale— 
"Wild Strawberries—The Church 7. 5 
Te King of Patterdale' 's Palace cui 
not get Admittance—The Printe's s Sons fine 
 Children—TLyulþh# Te vaver—March quick 
one. Receipt againſt F agu bearty 
Meal—The Landlord—A' Coin faund— | 
| Cuſtom relative to ſtraggled "Sheep < —4 
Maid " pe teen 1 THIRSTY. 
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Wet fer out a at nine : up a x good chaiſe road, 
ſeeing on the hill to the right, A large 
ſpace of ground, well drained, and all of 
i beautifully laid out: it is the property of, 


1 n per- 


i 
a perſon who is very charitable to the poor, 
but the farmer ſays he has too much in 


hand: I have heard ſeveral of them ſay 
they ane e bs WI a Sus ſuc, 


"nn, nor WI 1 8 70 ann T'A a 


Aung Wo Þ, is N W ADJ n 


1 never think it it a let debt to 8 ce 3 
rich man keep more land, i in his poſſefiion | 


JAG. 2b LANDS Nie 


than what adds to bis home amulements : 


„2 2 


many, f farms ſeater cheerfulneſs amongſt 


W 8 44 as 


the farmers,and plenty amongſt the people; : 


1 1 . X 


and we could not help obſerving with, con- 
cern, it is too much a cuſtom to * 


7 - 0 BY 


* 


not with loudneſs, with » SORROW, 5 


| . up a \ hill aha "Be dk, 
and at every. reſt took a retroſpe& view. of 
the valley, a. ſheer of Windermere „ 4 a corn 5 
behind i it, and Hawkeſhead: we then dropt | 
down. Kirkſtone, at the commencement of 


Famerdake pariſh: we ee at the bottom of 
PT 7. 


TO . bg. 1 
the road, part f Bridder, Water, which 
blocks as if emboyedin mountains, gyith, trees. 
and copſe, wood, on, its margin, Siving it, 
the appearance of a fiſh pond in a large 
garden: : winding. on we come 19, a ſmall 
gill, of above; one hundred yards deſgent,. 
broadening, at the bottom, and Which is. 
rendered more beautiful from my friend's: 
remoying ſome obſtruding ones 3,it then 
joins a little ſtream and figks, "vader: the. 
road: lower down we opened upon another 
il and perceived another gillz, we have 

no three in fight, and, although the leaſt, 
che one I firſt noßicent is the fargurite . „ 
"Oy ene 8 * als of Hanſp, we 
: have. a full command. of Bridder Water ; ; 
' this ſmall dale, though. not cloathed with 
good graſs, is prettily wooded, and is be- 
neath a ſemi: circular mountain with miſha- 
pen interſtices, forked like lightning, but 
Pech are the effects of, and conveyers of 
1. torrents; 
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rer ts ; he hangs proudly over the e valley, 
28 if to deter any inhabitants from fixing 


there, and 1 did but obſerve's one e houſe. F 


2236s . 110 Bite Nn R 0 


nes vy . hower t detained i us under a 


wugh wall, Which has lucki ly Tine ſtones 


taken out, and gives me an opportunity of 
keeping the paper dry: as we proceeded 


along Bridder Water we occafionally ſavr 


che filver-tailed wheat-ear, fearfully endea- 
vouring to hide itſelf from the ſhadow of 
a cloud, and ſeveral brood of wild duck. 
ach 19100314 als | YER, or 
Ar WER al old 10 $4 foot of 
the tarn, we command a grand view of Six 
Grains,” which are vallies ſeparated by im- 
menſe mountains. —Dods" is the fulleſt 
promontoty I ever faw, and ſeems as if it 
had bulged out from and overgrown a cre- 
ſcent-formed' hill; 4 nor muſt 1 paſs unno- 
ticed 'A mountain in with” a Ry" tree near 
ELIT VHOD bk av oat 18 ache 
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the ſummit, Which is covered fröm the 
north-weſt wind by a bending rock. 


The varieties of verdure, heath, and 
barrenneſs upon theſe tremendous moun- 
tains, according to the influence of the ſun, 
and the roughneſs intermixed, give a ſolemn 
force to the mind, yet makes it pleaſed to 

enter THE VALE or PATTERDALE, 
Wie paſs along this extenſive dale, with 
; a river rutining meer meadows, in'the 
| midſt of harveſt: to the right, hanging 
woods, and a very irregular caſcade ſhower- 
ing down the hill, which we carried in fight 
near à mile, frequently ſeeing it through | 
trees: to the left, the wood was too thick 
and cloſe to deſcribe, but was equally wel- 
come, by preſenting us with plenty of 
wild ſtrawbetries of that pleaſant acid ſo 
refreſhing to the thirſty; We paſſed ſeve- 
m wretched: cottages,” and came ns 
1 to 
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to the King's Arms, with, a firſt ſight of 


Ulliwater. After ordering dinner we fol- 
lowed the road to the church, which is the 
only burial ground I eyer faw thou a 


grave ſtone. | 


The quiet inhabitants of this kingdom 


are content to reſt with their forefathers, 


having one green clad to coyer them all, 
which will be in perfection when tombs 
will be no more. —I could not have. felt 
more reverence (perhaps not ſo much) had 
I trod amidſt « the ſtoried, urns or anima - 
ted buſts,” or had I ſeen, the moſt ſuperb 
mauſoleum that was ever, raiſed at the 
Shrine of Pride. No !—nothing was ever 


formed by the hand of man that APSF equal 


4 g $ 
r : = CE 
; 1 3 1 : 
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this verdant monument. 
On Fr Fun n the 1 ab. 
peared the pooreſt conditioned I eyer ſaw ; 


but it is the place of God, and it is exceeding 
3 Wax | our 


tz) 


our duty to find fault with | it: the rotten. 
trunk of a yew tree of amazing cireumfe- 
rence, with embers of life ſtill left, may 
challenge i in age any one. in Great Britain. 


We had not far to go to the Kea for 
who has not heard OF THE KING oF Par- 
TERDALE | ? and I never had ſo great a de- 
fire to ſeea monarch before: curioſity got! the 
better of politeneſs, and we went up a large 
flight of broken ſteps and knocked at an old 
houſe that had once been handſome, and 
| would ill be ſo in a picture: after a perſe- 
vering knock of ſome minutes a female ſer- 
vant came to us, and we made an excuſe 
by inquiring after proſpects: ; but vain was 
our hopes of ſeeing, for the preſent, the 
Royal Family: two fine healthful-looking 
grand- children came out; my friend gave 
each of them A Druidical half-penny, the 
fight of which, and the ancient look of 
; thegalace, made me think I had fallen ſome 


centu- 
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E 
centuries back; but as an audience was at 
this time” impracticable, I muſt quit their 


. majeſties for the preſent, and in the lan- 
| guage of ſome writers lay, 46 more f thent | 
cancel 


We went along the lake riſing the ough 4 


good road, moſt of 2 the way covered by 


0 trees, with only a partial ſight of the wa- 


ter, until we came to an opening which 
gave us two miles of the lake, and three 
barren iflands; on one of them the country 
people have heaped in rough ſtones the 


figure of a man; it being cuſtomary for 


every perſon to add a ſtone to different 
ſhaped heaps in places ſeldom frequented. 


The whole was bounded by Lyulphs 
Tower in Gowborough Park, built lately 
by the Duke of Norfolk, in memory of 
ſonie Saxon hero, and as a ſporting retreat. 


This caſtle, ſo near its — neighbours, 
has 


| El 75 . 

has an effect that ſuits the taſte of the ſcene, 
and ſhows the juſt one of the noble owner: 
we proceeded to the end of Patterdale, which 
ſeparates Weſtmoreland from Cumberland. 
On a rock lately deſpoiled of its trees, we 
had a moſt extenſive view, rounding an 
elbow of rich land, and preſenting at a dif. 
cance” Staintnore Hills and part of York- 
ſhire: the mounts behind us were thick 
cloathed, and there is an almoſt perpendi- 


cular one e (conical ROE crowned with 
trees. e 
We were no ſooner in the road, but we 
recollected five hours walkin g required a 
hearty meal, and we trudged merrily back 
again; to a quick march 1 always whiſtle 
when I find myſelf growing fatigued; the 
inſtant we arrived we fell too; as to what 
we had for dinner is of no conſequence, 
never troubling ourſelves about ſuch e 


2 
* * " 


70 4 1 
for we are * to be aeg with 
ee 18 laid before „C0 
F K The landlord had been 6 his hay field; 
we aſked him tq fit down, and we found 

bim a well-informed man: every one in 
this part of the world learns to read and 
write, and, although they work hard, they 
take care their children are properly in- 
ſtructed: he is a very clever fellow, and 
had pencilled upon the wall the view from 
his houſe: he had ſome choice books i in the | 
room where we dined, and he converſed ſo 


 Jerfby, felt even reſpect for him; and a 
man muſt have degraded himſelf to have 


| wee he was his e 1 


. 0 n ſpeaking of coins, he ſhowed us a 
Ale gne af the;gd of Elizabeth which he 
dug out of his orchard two years ago: I 
never. fer one in higher profervations. and 
what I am pleaſed to add, I purchaſed it for 
| half 


77 1 


half” a a crown, which 1 intend keeping in 
remembrance of the Vale of Patterdale: : 
the landlord' s mother, who i is ſeventy-five 


8 


years of age, never recollects a piece of 


N 


money TS found in the valley before. 


When ſheep ftray in theſe counties it is 
_ uſual for the owners to look after them; 
but there is an agreement between Patter- 
dale, Matterdale, and Legerthwaite, that 
is too great a credit to the inhabitants to 
_ omit ſpeaking of, as it marks a liberal 
minded people: they meet on Saint Mar- 

tin's day to exchange their ſtrayed ſheep, 
| every farmer bringing thoſe which do not 
belong to him; no other expence is 
thought of, but the general one incurred, 
by feaſting on roaſt geeſe and ale, and they 
are ſo happy with each other, they ſome- 
I would walk 


times make a ſecond day. 


a hundred miles to 1 preſent at ſuch a 
| light. 
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Clap. XII. 


PATTERDALE. 


Set off again. to the Paley Mer, an al 
 Woman—Who be was—Enter into Con. 
ver ſation with her MAJEST y—Some Gin 
Her Majeſty's Reaſons for preferring 
Ale The Diſa after that gave us the Honour 
| of her Company Complains of the King— 
Her white Hand M. hy ſhe ſuppoſes * We are 
iel — Her Poverty and Riches—The King 
an old Fool—Obferve the King—Her Ma- 
4 Jefty abuſes him—Wants to ſell two. Wethers 
be Rueen getting more fuddled—Her 
on Account of her Behaviour at Church 
. Hraid we ſhould have had A SALINE 
Lak Rx She gets worſe and worſe=The 
Parſon of the Pari. 


AFTER admiring this antiquated maid of 
honour, we had fo violent an impulſe to ſee 
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the Royal Family, we immediately ſet off 
to the palace. We had not proceeded far 
before we met an old woman, with an 
earthen bottle in one hand, and a crooked 
ſtick in the other; an old cloth (or what was 
once a whole handkerchief) was bound round 
her head, with dirty remnants of a gown: 
on her turning round, 1 thought of the 
% Old Hag picking wy) flicks and mum- 
| pl to herſelf.“ —=T" had prepared 
my penny, when we were ſtruck by a 

quick voice 7 ine evening, gentlemen ; ; 
ſeeing the people leave their cottages, and 
the hay-makers' lean over the gates, we 
3 and, not wrongfully, it was 
he Queen' s betattered ſelf, We followed | 
= the public houſe, and were ſurpriſed 

at dür reception, though we had heard ſto- 
ries that ought not to have made us fo :;— 
my friend entered into converſation with 
her majeſty, when 1 felt myſelf ſo embol- 
dened by her gracious” Wy; I drew 
5 my 


t J 


my chair towards her and called for ſome 


gin: 1 own myſelf wrong in this, particu- 


larly as her majeſty ſaid ſhe had not eat any 
thing for two days; and although it was a 


favourite liquor, ſhe would not taſte it, - 


but ſaid, I want ſome ale to FEED my 
ſtomach; which proves it muſt be very 
nouriſhing, and that the DREGS, as one 
of our old poets calls them, turns to food, 


. They drink it thick, and p— it wondrous thin, 
«© What ſtores of DREGs muſt needs remain within.“ 


She loudly complained, *© that damned 
« B. Brunſcal * had put a ſpider in ' 
« my ale, and I could not drink it, and be 
1 d— to her,” She deſired the landlady 
dio fill her bottle to take home with her, and 
then told us the King had broke her hand | 
and knee with his ſtick : this, we ſuſpected, 


8 ® Is not Brunſeal a good name for a maid of honor? 
E 0 


2 
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was only to ſhow us as fair a hand as any 
queen's whatever; diſgraced by a filthy pair 
of woollen mittens curling half up her 
arms,—She ſaid her poverty was a great 
grievance to her,—** But, I ſuppoſe, as you 
have rings on your fingers, you muſt be 
very rich: mayhap a thouſand a year: 
I had once a ring myſelf, but old Madam 5 

a always wore a golden one.” —She | 
then bridled up, and allowed ſhe had abun- 

dance of money, and that ſhe ſpent a ſhilling 


a day in drink, but very little in meat ; 
% and to be ſure I was very handſome. 
« when young, and not with child when 
1 married: I was a bold woman to venture 
upon ſo ſtout a man as the king, but he 
is now grown an old fool: but I tell you, 
„Madam Dobſon, why don't you bring 
«© me my ale, I called for it half an hour 
„ ago?" —Mrs, D knew what the 
meant, and went for a glaſs though ſhe 
had not ordered it : ſhe had ſcarce ſwallow- 
7 ed 


1 

ed the contents, before the king was ob- 
ſerved creeping towards the houſe. I could 
not help feeling reſpect, he had fo fine a 
furrowed face, his head inclined upon the 
right ſhoulder, with a ragged handkerchief 
tied under his chin, and his coat was 
much torn ; he ſat upon the table and told 
her, with a feeble voice, he was come to 

take her home.—She not only abuſed him, 
but ſtruck him twice, and then gave him a 
glaſs out of her bottle to make amends, 
I felt the utmoſt indignation at her con- 
duct, and 1 brought him a chair, which 
he refuſed, but ſeemed to take kind- 
ly, and by way of acknowledgement told 
me, If you chuſe to buy a couple of 
„ FINE WETHERS *, you ſhall have them 


They told us he did not keep any ſheep, and they 
ſuppoſed he had received theſe wethers under his leaſe 
of ENTERTAINMENTS. — Vide his character, Chap- 
ter XIV. e | 


G 2 © very 


1 


”” This offer was too much 


% very cheap. 
for my riſible muſcles, and I lau moſt 
heartil v. 


The queen made ſo many attacks upon 
her bottle ſhe became more noiſy, and 
{wore ſhe had been drunk for two days, and 
as for going to church, © I have not been 
„ in one this ſeven years.” —** Oh yes, 
Madam, (faid the landlady) you know 
vou was when Mr. Myers preached, and 


« you ſmoked your pipe in church. 
« Oh! d- it, I recollect that, he was 
„ preaching how we ſhould not only for- 


give a brother ſeven times, but ſeventy 

times ſeven.” Her majeſty roſe up in 

church and told him, I have done it a 
Hundred times but nobody minded me.” 


After every roplonith ſhe increaſed in 
noiſe, 8 1 W we ſhould have ſeen 
| | A MORE 


— ; - * 
* | 


( 1) 

| A MORE SALINE LAKE than that of Ulls- 
water, as I am told is not unuſual upon theſe 
occaſions, ſhe was rather approaching too 
near, and began to ſtroke the back of her 
hand acroſs her lips: I heard this was 
a ſymptom of kiſſing, and blame me not, 
ye fair, for flying from the royal ſalute, I 
{wept round her and left to another wight 
that honour. 


We were now at tea, and ſhe faid and 


1 ſung ſuch droll things, it burſt through my 


noſe, and almoſt choaked me. We per- 
ceived ſhe was growing worſe, and as we 
had ſeen guite ſufficient of Patterdale roy- 
alty we paid our bill, and made good our 
8 retreat. | 4} 3 


While we were thus unaccountably 
aſtoniſhed, the parſon of the pariſh went 
by in a pair of clogs, a coloured coat, and 

a © blue 


1 

blue worſted ſtockings and with a large 
tree upon his ſhoulder. The landlord, 
who I have ſince been informed was in- 
tended for the church, pointed him out to 
us. 1 


CHAP. 


CHAP, XIII. 


5. rrength of recollection A Ruſh bearing. + 


WFE returned the ſame road we came, 
having only met two perſons in the morn- 
ing; as we ſaw a man bruſhing down a 
hill from a ſteep ſlate quarry, we ſtopped: to 
afk ſome queſtions: my friend aſked him if 
his name was not Thomas Hayton, — 
it was, but he did not prove to be the per- 
ſou he meant, though of the ſame name: 
he aſked him if he uſed to be a tage player *? 
2 Aye, Sur, bu that's above twenty 
years ago.”—If you could have ſeen 


the 


My friend writes me this deſcription 6f a ſtage 
player. —0*— The cuſtom of ſtage playing is very much 
ce left off of late years; I queſtion whether any thing 
«© now happens i in ſix or ſeven years. The plays they 
9 formeriy acted were, Cato, Barbaroſſa, Taming the 

G 4 | « Shrew ; 
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the man's face when my companion told 
him who he was, you muſt have thought 
favourably of theſe mountaineers, and I 
make no doubt but he muſt have been a capi- 
tal performer.—His colour changed, and he 
could ſcarce ſpeak; and he at firſt refuſed 
the money offered him 1t—after we had left 
him he ſtood for ſome time like a ſtatue, 
and then called after us and told us that an 
old man and his wife lived in the public 
| houſe below, that had once been 5¹ father's 

ſervants :—we went to them, and I had the 
ſatis faction of finding my friend was as much 
beloved when a boy as he is now eſteemed 
as a man.—Scenes like theſe are in concord 
with a heart that wiſhes well to' all the 


cc Shrew; much more in tragedy than comedy, as it 
ec had a greater effect upon the audience.— The per- 
« formers were farmers' ſons and farmers' ſervants, 
„ by way of employment in long winter evenings, 
« and at a time of the year when they had very little 
« todo,” Se ; 19 


8 wor 1d, 


189 1 
world. —I drew out my purſe and was 
ſorry it was fo thinly ſtocked, | 


How remarkable! for four people to 
meet in ſo ſolitary a place, near the only 
houſe between Hartſop and Ambleſide, in 
a diſtant part of the country from whence 
they all came, not having ſeen each other 
for thirty years, | 


The landlord, who was a bit of a far- 
mer, told us he wanted to look after ſome 
a ſheep that fed upon a hill near our road.—1 
could not help remarking with what ſpeed 
the dog ran up the ſkirts of the mountain, 
obedient to his call and the motion of his 
hand : when the dog had done his duty he 


barked down the hill, and came wagging 


his tail in much ſelf-approbation., 


I The old man then talked what good ſcho- 
lars all his children were, and, by a hint 


. | 
of wiſhing to get the fineft lad ith* world 
“ provided for,” I was convinced, al- 
though he had not ſeen Mr. — 
years, he was informed of the numbers 


he had befriended. 


for thirty 


We ſhook hands with the old man, and 
then walked on, admiring the mountains 
around us, and over which evening had 
thrown ſo deep a ſhade, we ſaw diviſions 
that were not viſible in the morning, and 
1 when we reached the top of Kirkſtone we 
had a partial ſight of the ſea over Hawkeſ- 
head. A 


* 


- 


Our return was expeditious, the events 
of the day were fine antidotes againſt fatigue. 
— When we arrived at Ambleſide we faw 
ſeveral garlands ſupported by men and little 
children, with a couple of fiddles; we made 
two in the throng, and went to ſee them 
- planted in the church: two young ladies 
: "graced 


1 

graced the pulpit, and I never ſaw a fairer 
parſon and clerk in my lite: that's of courſe 
you know, for it was too dark to judge. I 
was ſorry to obſerve many men came in 
with hats on; it certainly was not in 
the original inſtitution, but they perhaps 
thought night would cover every thing. 


This is an old Roman-catholic cuſtom, 
though without any ſuperſtitious remains: 
againſt che next ſunday the old ruſhes that 
have ſerved a year are removed, and the 


clerk is allowed a ſmall ſum to ſupply freſh- 


gathered ones. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 
THE KING OF PATTERDALE. 


His great Age—S uppoſed why called ſo— 
Aſtoniſhing Accumulation of Wealth — 
Mode of trying Strength of Ponies—Caft 8 
away on an uninhabited Iland—Contri- 
vance to eat his Victuals, without his A, 
"Sas knowing he bad any—His peculiar 

Mode of letting fields, Sc. —Partialiiy for 
Sugar—Only out-cunninged in his Amours 
Excellent Character of his Son—His 
Majeſty's Reaſons for not giving to the 
Poor—The Queen offers her Grandaughter 
in Marriage——Reſpett paid to her F the 


_ People. 


1 1 FEEL myſelf at a loſs to give a charac- 
1 ter of his » I have every poſlible 
reſpect 


EW] 

reſpect for his advanced age, but the mean- 
neſs of the miſer hinders me from paying 
it. | 

He is now in his 93d year, and had a 
paternal eſtate of from 1 pol to 2001 a year, 
which has always given the (imaginary) 
title of King of Patterdale to its poſſeſſor: 
it is ſaid, from being formerly exonerated 
from ſome particular tax, which might be 
owing to its very remote ſitutation, and not 
Worth gathering. 


By his niggardly parſimoniouſneſs he 
has realized his fortune, according to ſome, | 
to 6ool, by many to 800l a year, and I 
have even heard to be worth 40,000l.—A 
| ſtrong conſtitution gave him an opportunity 
of being laborious, and his induſtry kept 
pace with his defire of gain; he knew to 
omit getting one ſhilling was a certain loſs 
of one penny a year for ever, beſides com- 


pound 


8 
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pound intereſt, that accumulating confide- 


ration TO THE ELWES's of the day. 


He had many ponies that he kept upon 
the common land, which he was entitled 
to from his landed property in the pariſh : 
upon theſe can beaſts he carried his own 
charcoal over the mountains to the different 
forges ; he uſed to throw his hat in their 
faces to ſee if they were able to perform 
the journey ; thoſe that did not mind the 


hat were lucky enough to remain at home, 


and thoſe which ran aſide were thought of 


_ ſufficient ſtrength. 


This may ſerve as an example to thoſe 
who keep unfortunate animals, and may 
with a new mode of trying if they have 
any ſtrength left: I recommend this to 


Bunbury for his next edition of © Gam- 


„ BADO.” 


He 


11 


He was reckoned the beſt boatman be- 


ſtween Patterdale and Dunmallart Head, 
and he uſed to convey his own ſlate and 
wood, or when other people wanted him, 
for a trifling ſum per load: —he was once 
deeply laden with the latter, and was drove 
by a violent gale of wind upon the largeſt 


Hand *; in this fituation he remained with 


his aſſiſtant two days; the poor fellow, ex- 
pecting a ſhort paſſage, had made no provi- 
ſion; his majeſty always carried bread and 
cheeſe in his pocket to avoid going to ale- 
houſes, although he was never known to 


refuſe when offered 7 be treated; when he 


wanted to eat he told the man he would go 
to the other ſide of the iſland to ſee if the 


wind was likely to change; he then gor- 


mandized away and made the man believe 
he had only been to look after the weather. 


On theſe lakes the wind ſometimes gathers round 
the hills, and has a violent effect, and there has lately 
been a loaded boat aud two men loſt on Windermere. 

: I muſt 
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I muſt now mention a cuſtom he has 


long praQtiſed, and which ſaves him the 
expence of providing meals at home :—to 


uſe his own words, he calls them “Ex- 


„ TERTAINMENTS.”, He lets ſome fields 


and ſmall houſes, as expreſſed in the agree- 


ment, for ſo many dinners and ſuppers, ta- 


king care that what are to him dainties are 
provided for each ſeparate day. 


In his tea-drinkings he takes from'ten to 
fourteen cups, uſing an immoderate quan- 


tity of ſugar, of which he is ſo fond, he 


generally carries ſome looſe in his pocket ; 
if he omits a day which was once rarely 


the caſe, it is looked upon as fulfilled, —I 


am told it was a hard bargain to his tenants, | 
but his great age has rather turned in their 


favour. 


There are numberleſs ſtories of him 


throughout the country, in which his 


cunning 


cunning was always conſpicuous, and only 
in his amours has he been (ſometimes) over- 
reached; theſe are more funny to hear than 
it would be decent to relate. | | 


. „ 
5 * 
y « © * - 
, 5 h 
K 3 


in * not 8 a 110 in wh 1 
1 of this patriarch miſer, and I am the 
more induced to write about him, becauſe 
I could not learn he had ever performed one 
- a0 of charity throughout a life that Provi- 
dence has lengthened beyond the uſual | 
ſtage of man, though © the ways of hea- 
ven are dark and intricate,” they are al- 
| ways juſt. 


Perhaps this x man 1s beiin up as a + beacon 
| to thoſe who might otherwiſe be miſers ; 
for I never ſaw people that appear leſs in- 
: clined to be fo than thoſe around him; and 
his fon is a conſpicuous example of the 
contrary; brought up in a peculiar manner, 

tus benevolent character ſhines a juſt con- 
H crafl ; ; 
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traſt; and the inhabitants fay when he gets 
poſſeſſion of the fortune, chatity to the 
poor will be as diffufive in the richeſt man 
in Patterdale as ſordidneſs now is. The 
king allows he never got any thing by the 
poor; why then' ſhould he give them any 
thing? He ſometimes has been heard to 
complain that a man ſhould be cut off in 
"the prime of his life at eighty or ninety 
years—if he could live to the age of Me- 
thuſalem, he might fave a little money. 


The queen is many years younger than 
he is, but keeps pace with him in his paſ- 
ſion for money: — ſhe offered her grand- 

daughter in marriage to my friend, and 

| id . the old raſcal ſhould give him zoool, 

"My aye guineas if he pleaſed; after ſo great 

an offer I had the curioſity to alk her for a 

glaſs of ale, but the had too much her bot- 
"tle at heart, and turned it off with a ſong. 


| They told us the was > often more diſguſtful 
5 than 


e 
than as we ſaw her; for it was one of her 
MOD ERA TE fits of drinking. 


I mentioned before, the maid of honour 
only occaſionally waits upon them; ; and 
| the yon 4 one we fave at the ralis belongs 
ſta S 
eee ſome countrymen who came 
to hear the fun, and the people of the 
houſe, always called her Madam M——” 
they took care ſhe ſhould: not ſee them 
laughing at her, and always ſpoke in 8 
Maa reſpect. 


"a power has that al welt on the 
| mink of we poor A at 
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TAE ASCENT oF HELM CRAG. 
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1 the Subject of this Chapter i is new to the. 
Author, he chuſes to ſay nothing more 
| about it, but that he deals ſomewhat in 
8 3 and he * ww nn Toe 
"Hannon . | eat 01. 


LE 
* 


Wes went in the morning to G „ nfs 
church; there was a very decent congre- 
gation, and the ſinging was old faſhioned 
and good; and if it had not been for a cer- 
tain twang at the beginning of every ſtave, 
I ſhould have thought them amongſt the 
beſt country ſingers I have heard : the men 
fat on one fide of the aiſle, the women on 
the other, upon rough oak benches, and I 
could not help obſerving the ſmiles inter- 

Ot changed 


[ 101 J 
changed when a couple were aſked in mar- 
riage. e een 


After as good and well-drefled a dinner, 
at Robert Newton's, as man could wiſh, 
we ſet out to ſurmount the ſteep aſcent of 
Helm Crag ; but the dinner was ſo cheap 
I muſt mention what it conſiſted of. 

| Roaſt pike, ſtuffed, 
A boiled fowl, 

| Veal cutlets and ham, 

Beans and bacon, 


- Peaſe and potatoes, 
Anchovey ſauce, 

- Parſley and butter, 

Plain butter, 
Butter and cheeſe, 

Wheat bread and oat cake, | 
Three cups of preſerved gooſeberries, 
with a bowl of rich cream in the centre, 

For two people, at ten pence a head. 
1 3 We 


En 
We went up a narrow lane that gave us, 
half a mile from the church, a new view of 
Graſsmere valley, with a perpetual water - 
fall, juſtly, from its force, called I hite-churn 
Gill; it ruſhes from a creſcent-heathed hill, 
and forms one of the moſt conſiderable 
brooks that ſupplies Graſſmere. 


The ſun was hot, and after a gentle aſcent 
of about a mile, we reſted ſome minutes 
under a thick hawthorn, which we will call 
the foot of the Crag :—the projecting point 
of the firſt riſe looked formidable, and not 
leſs ſo, to ſpeak in plain Engliſh, from hav- 
ing a complete belly full ; however, when 
people are determined to oyercome difficul- 
ties, time and circumſtances are no ob- 
ſtructions. Ss i $2100 


We were covered from the wind, and it 
was ſo fteep we were frequently obliged to 
ſtop. when we met a narrow ſhelf, and 

when 


103 ] 

when we got to the firſt range of the hill I 
was glad to throw myſelf down panting 
for relief: the graſs was ſlippery, which 
we guarded againſt by forcing our ſticks as 
deep into the ground as we poſſibly could; 
and when we had gained the ſecond height, 
I never remember meeting a more cheerful 
relief than finding we had got over that 
part of the hill which kept the wind from 
us :—this not only enlivened us, but we 
opened upon proſpects which promiſed to 
repay our labour when we had ſurmoune 
ted it. 128 


The pinnacle hanging over our right 
obliged us to take a ſweep; but as we had 
the wind and a near ſight of the top, we 
found leſs trouble in this ſtage than in the 
others: we were exactly one hour from 
the hawthorn , which was not from its be- . 
ing a high hill, but the ſteepeſt in this part 
, 
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C 4 J 
of the country, being ſeldom frequented 
but by foxes, ſheep, and ravens: our guide 
was never on it but once, and neither he 
nor Partridge remember chat! it has __ vi- 
fited by 1 8 5 = 


"Yor 1 Wait hs 088080 to reſt myſelf a 
little before I fay any thing of the proſpects 
around us, while 1 look with avful plea- 
ſure at the fight, 5 


We went upon the projecting pinnacle, 
which had juſt room to hold two, from 
which I mark the views, but thought it 
prudent to have a leſs exalted rock i in order 
to write them down. oy ; 


The ſummit i is covered eg pieces of 
rock that give it the features of a grand 
ruin, occaſioned by an earthquake, or a 
number of ſtones jumbled together after the 


myſtical manner of the Druids ;—there is 
| : a deep 


1 
a deer fiſſure * two feet broad and twenty 
long, with a ſtone over one end of it, 
which gives it the look of a ſtep over a 

| m ſtream. 


Buy dropping a ſmall ſtone down a rent, 
you hear it rebound. a long time; one ben- | 
ding ſtone + ſerves as a ſhelter for ſheep, 
where we found a muſhroom, the only one | 


we faw 1 in the north. 


Although I am not verſed in antiquities, I cannot 

| - help thinking this fiſſure reſembles the Lit Vaens of 
the Druids, as deſcribed by the indefatigable Groſe 
in his preface, page 136.—1 with ſome antiquarian 
would inveſtigate this mountain; I think his fellow 
| Hbourers would be obliged to him; at any rate if he 
does not find ſufficient to authenticate my ſurmiſe, he 
will have ſuch delightful views around him, as will re- 


85 pay him for his trouble, and, I truſt, may induce him | 


to think he has not taken his labour in vain.' © 


- May not this 9 from its bend, be n of the 
n of the Druid? | 


The 


þ 206 J 
| The circumference, including its miſha- 
pen points, may be above a mile, and where | 
| there is any ſoil the graſs is ſhort and 
ſweet ; from this unfrequented ſummit we 
faw the whole of Windermere. Eſthwaite 
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water, and by Graſsmere, being our point, 
they made a complete triangle, divided by 
rich paſtures, &c., whilſt the valley and its 
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appendages directly under us ſeemed to 
contain every thing that can be beautiful in 
miniature. 
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We overlooked the Tarn from whence 
White .churn Gill has its ſource, indloſed 
in a heath horſeſhoe, whoſe ſides were 
moſt brilliantly beſpangled with ſmooth 
ſtones, occaſioned by a thin ſheet of water 


ooZing over em, and an almoſt as bad 
dicular Fl 


! 
| 
1 
} 
i 
4 


We obſerved over Helvellyn and the 
Grain of Seat Sandal, a torrent of rain, 
whilſt 


[ 1p } 

whilſt oyer Bowneſs and to the 8. Eaſt it 
was collecting ſo partially the diſtance gave 
them the appearance of water ſpouts: we 
imagined we had nothing to fear from any 
of them; it was clear over us; and in the 
8 quarter from whence the wind blew, the 
guide had ſcarcely ſaid fo, ere we obſerved 
the clouds from Seat Sandal puſhing againſt 
the wind, though they were conſiderably 

exhauſted on thoſe mountains: we were 
ſoon convinced of our ill judging, and took 
ſhelter in the ſheep cove, which, by ben- 
ding, held us ſecure: this was too confined 
a ſituation, and as the rain had ſomewhat 
| ceaſed, the guide and I went about one 
hundred and fifty yards down the hill 


the rain again came on and wet me to the 


ſkin, but we were amply repaid by the 
moſt luminous fight I ever beheld. —I ſhall 
attempt to deſcribe it The ſun ſhone with 
ſuch brilliancy through ſlanting drops, they 
looked like a line of chryſtal as round as a 

finger, 
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finger, and there was a ſpray intermixed 
variegated as the rainbow. Newton, who 
has been all his life accuſtomed to moun- 
tains, ſays he never ſaw any thing like it” 


before : might not it be owing to the dark 


heath over the Tarn, and a partial ſhining i 
of the ſun upon the ge f 


Too much rain had fallen to render the 
graſs leſs ſlippery; we were obliged to tra- 


verſe down the hill with the utmoſt caution, 


and if not with the difficulty of the aſcent 


with conſiderably more danger: when we 


opened Seat Sandal we were ſurpriſed by a 


ſuperb cataract, occaſioned by the rain 


which fell * we were upon the ſum» 


mit. 


I could not help expecting and wiſhing 
we ſhould have had a thunder ſtorm. 


> 
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Let the conſiderate mind contemplate on 
the various fights 8 to us in fo ſhort 


a ſpace, 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Coniſtone Lake—Reaſons for thinking a Man 
a Guide—The old Man—Impulſe to viſt it. 
— Repent — The old Gentleman's moſſy 
Cloathing—Sheeþ-—A Spring—Views dij- 
cernible —Eafy Deſcent—Leven's Caſcade 
alt up a Caſemate— Copper Works— 
Slate Quarry—A Volcano Afraid to viſit 
tt A young Man attempts, and ſuwoons— 
His Manner to avoid being laughed Qt 
Super ftition—Full a Match for Robin Par- 
tridge's — Gh. Whiftling a Charm a- 
gainſt them. 


| By my propoſal it was intended we were 
to paſs an idle morning, but the day was 
ſo fine, we ſet off to Coniſtone Lake, pur- 
pPioſing to take Hawkeſhead on our return. 


We 


l } 
We paſſed round the head of Winder- 
mere, and aſcended many brows, ſeeing 
mountains we did not know, and recollect- 
ing others we had viſited ; we had like- 
wiſe an irregular fight of Eſthwaite water. 
The road is chiefly bounded by heath, and 
you catch many pleaſin g views, which 


cannot help Og which way ſoever you 


1 turn. 


From a purpled hill, at the head of 
Coniſtone Lake, you have a full view 
of it; the borders are well wooded, but 
they have not that livelineſs of paſture 
which adorns Windermere. 


Whilſt we were making obſervations, a 
man in his harveſt dreſs, with a pair of hand- 
ſome ſpectacles on, (an unuſual fight for one 
in his ſtation) ſeated himſelf by us, and we 
were ſoon convinced, by certain ſhrewd re- 
— . he wiſhed to 2 as guide. On 

I point- 
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pointing to a high mountain, named, the 

Old Man, ſymptoms appeared of wiſhing 
to go up it, and we did not ſtop to heſi- 
tate, but we had the precaution to take 
ſome brandy, and at one o'clock began the 
arduous talk. | 


I often repented, during two hours toil, 
and was almoſt inclined to give up, but 
that would -have diſgraced my former bra- 

vadoes. My companion kept the ſtart of 
me, and when 1 reached the ſummit, he 
was placing ſtones on three heaps, called 
the O/d-Man, his Wife, and Son, where 
| there had once been a beacon. As ſoon as 
| Il was fomewhat recovered, and had time 
| do lock about me, I was charmed to find 
the Old Gentleman crowned with the 
_ deepeſt. moſs I had ever trod upon, and 
that he could boaſt of a head beautifully - 
ſweeping about half a mile in length, and 
a quarter in breadth, riſing in one part like 
pens the: 


E Þ 


the boſom of a great wave. Numbers of 


ſheep were gamboling about as if they were 


inclined to ſhew their ſuperior agility, We 


ſoon. came to a bulging ſpring; I knelt 
down and drank copiouſly of as ſoft and 


cool water as I ever taſted, and I did not 
forget the whole race of human beings 
around me; however, I had the precaution 


to prepare my ſtomach for the luxurious 
beverage, by a gulph of brandy. 


The day was rather unfavourable, but 


we had ſometimes extenſive views, and a 
fine ſight of the ſea beyond Lancaſter, in 
which quarter the Heayens were the moſt 
favourable, but we were not ſo lucky as to 
ſee Scotland and the Iſle of Man, which 
are ſometimes very. viſible. We counted 
a dozen pieces of water, moſt of them on 
the ſummit of hills. The guide pointed 
to a pond conſiderably above the level of 


the ſea, in which char in full roe have been 


I _ -puts 
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put; the old ones are grown lank and poor, 
but the breed are ſmall and ſweet flavoured, 
Another pond is full of ill- taſted trout and 


perch, fo badly ſupplied! with food from 


the upper hills, they always bite greedily. 
We were in the clouds, which were: flying 
at the ſwifteſt rate I ever faw—almoſt as 


5 ſwift as thought. 


We went the length of the height, and 
deſcended on the ſame fronts and although 
ſteep, it was perfectly ſafe, from the depth 


of moſs. About one third of the way we 


came to a deep tarn, called Leven's Water, 
which occaſions an enchanting water- fall, 
and ſupplies. the copper works with water. 
When we reached the embouchure of the 
fall I got upon a rock, and have the plea- 
ſure of expreſſing what I felt: — It ruſhes 
out with ſuch force it gives a bow of wa- 
ter an elevation of twenty degrees, then 
ſpreads down. the rocks; to the right of 
Z the 


E 
the mouth, there is a point againſt which 
it daſhes in vain, and numbers of ch 
balls are forced over it, which made me 


think (if I may be allowed the expreſſſon) 


of a Liliputian bombardment. 


1 had the curiofity to go two hundred 
yards up a funnel half leg deep in water, 
expecting it was a copper mine; in this I 
Was diſappointed; there was but one Cy- 
clops at work, and he was about a com- 
munication they are making to the other 
ſide of the brook to draw off tlie obſtru&t- 
ing waters from the mine; he ſhewed us 
ſome copper, mingled with the rock, but 
it is nor worth tho bo k of ſeparating. 

"IJ be mine is at preſent rather barren, but 
this mountain has been ſo productive, they 
do not doubt meeting ſucceſs; they already 
get ſufficient to keep ſome men at work. 
We went lower, where they pulveriſed it, 

1 5 I 2 and 
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| a by different proceſſes were preparing — 


for ſmelting, which is carried on in a coun- 
try better ſupplied with coal, and more 
convenient for navigation. 8 


Our excurſion was performed in four 
hours and a half, and by a little after nine 


we were again at head quarters. 


There are ſeveral ſlate quarries upon this 
mountain; I looked in at one near the ſum- 
mit; there is a gallery to it, and it is arch» 
ed like an immenſe Gothic roof, 


A copper-mine, in Elizabeth's days, was 
worked by Government, and which pro- 
duced great profit. The guide pointed to 
a part where there has been a valcano, and 
offered to take us to the mouth of it ; he 
ſhewed us ſome honeycomb-lava he had 
got from it; we had too much labour be- 
fore us, or it was too hazardous for me to 

under- 


5 1 
undertake. He told us of a little gentle - 


man that went up with him laſt year, who 


boafted that he could venture up any pre- 
cipice; but before they reached the mouth 
his head gave way, and he fainted; he had 
much toil and danger in dragging him 
down, and when they had got to a ſafe 
part, he bribed him not to expoſe him to 


his party, who were given to underſtand 


he performed the arduous taſk, particularly 
(if I recolle& right) as the guide gave him 


a piece of lava to keep as a of his 


| f boldneſs, 


I am told Coniſtone Lake deſerves more. 


attention than we had time to pay to it, — 
Chreighton, the guide, is a ſelf-taught 
ſcholar, and will want few hints. to give 
you a copious account of every thing in his 
neighbourhood ; he ſaid ſomething about 
his being a deſcendant of a noble family in 
n and ſeemed inclined to be very 
I 3  difuſe 
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I 
diffuſe in Ipeaking of great people; but as 
it was not for us to trouble our heads about 
them, we paſſed them quickly over. 
One ſtory of credulity, and which 1 
dare ſay half the people believe, is of an 
old man who became rich, his neighbours 
know not how; though ſome ſay he had a 
copper mine in the mountain; he was often 
deſired to tell how he got his riches, and 
one fatal evening he told them the de- 
vil aſſiſted him in getting his copper; the 
next time he went up the hill he was found 


torn to pieces. 


People in theſe remote parts tell ſuch 

: kind of ſtories very gravely, and there is 
hardly an old barn that has not had a ghoſt 
in ſome ſhape or other; but as we never hear 
of any one being fri gh tened out of his ſenſes, 
they are very harmleſs kind of ghoſts, and 
you have no reaſon to be afraid of them: 
a8 


— 


d 


( $3 © 
is theſe acrials generally perform their fan- 
taſtics at night, whi//ing is the charm; and 
when a man approaches a place famous for 
their haunts, he increaſes his lillebulara 


I» 


powers, 
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CHAP. XVII. 


A Peep into Troutbeck Dale=All deſcriptive, 
if you don't chuſe to read it, let it alone— 
But take a Walk to it, and if you meet the 

fame pretiy Girl and obliging Perſon Wwe 
did, ſo much the better. | 


Wr went round a hanging wood, paſſed 
the bottom of it, then turned up a lane, 


which gave a noble command of the Ry- 
dal hills; aſcending about four hundred 
yards we ſee Dove Neſt, and, for the firſt 
time, obſerve it has turreted wings; a 


little higher we croſſed a double trunked 


aſh, and had a view of the lake, compre- 
hending Belle Iſland; onwards Croft Houſe 
appeared in virgin neatneſs, under ſhade of 


a hill that was ſoon to cover it from us. | 
We 


n | 
We then advanced about a mile, which 
brought us to the only gate acroſs the lane, 
and by looking over the wall, have a bold 
view of Calgarth, beautified by woods on 

each ſide a new-making avenue, with a 
winding canal to Windermere. It is from 
this ſpot we have a moſt enchanting com- 
mand, and I will venture to think the trug 
ſight of the lake. Belle Iſle houſe, as an 
object, is entirely loſt, and appears, ſince 
we know its ſcize, the largeſt tree on the 
iſland. The left preſents us with ſloping 
hills, terminating by a table mountain: 
peeping under the oak boughs, to the right, 
we juſt take in the cap of our yeſterday's 
friend, the Old Man. 


We proceeded over the vale of Trout- 
beck, where Judge Wilſon's modeſt man- 
ſion, the churgh and the village, became 
pretty objects. The vale is quiet and in- 


te- 


11 122 | 1 
tereſting, with a brock running through 
it, well ſupplied with ſweet trout. 
+ Being at a loſs how to proceed, we in- 
e from a pretty girl what turning we 
were to take. She told us to go up "ey 
lane to the left, and we muſt croſs over 
ſome ſtone walls, and that ſhe was going 
after ſome ſheep, and ſhould keep an eye 
after us, to ſee if we kept the right road. 
This ruſtic civility was rendered uſeleſs, by 
our meeting a well-dreſſed perſon, that 
ſaid he was going to Ambleſide, and offered 
to take us a pleaſant round. 


We returned by the Troutbeck Hundred, 
and had a full view of the lake, a table 
hill, and a ſight of Millenthorp Sands. 
We wound above Dove Neſt, in the ſepa- 
ration between High Wood and Low, and 
had a comprehenſive ſight of the Rathay, 


winding into the lake, with Ballam tarn 
over 
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CHAP. XVIII. 
AMBLESIDE WATERF ALL. | 
A Copy of Verſes introduced to ſhew you is am 
no deſpicable Poet ; but as Poetry is a 


Drug, turn to the next Leaf, and you will 
find I got a bad Tumble, with Advice ta 


guard againſt ſuch Diſaſters. 


As we have ſeen moſt of the diſtant 
views about this neighbourhood, we got up 
early, and went to a caſcade a little mile 
from the houſe. After going through the 
inn yard, we aſcended along the ſteep 
banks of a brook. The firſt ſight of the 
caſcade comprehends the three parts as in 
one; it is more intereſting than any we 
have hitherto ſeen, from being partially 
hid by over-hanging trees, and a rocky, 
yet verdant, iſland, which ſeparates the 


* upper 


upper fall, and makes two diſtin& fu/bes, 
meeting at a point of the iſland in a baſin. 


Advance one hundred yards, and feat 
yourſelf (if you can look down a ſmall 
precipice) in an oak that juts over it, which 
is ſafe, from being guarded by many trunks 
bound with ivy. Twas here I recollected 
ſome. verſes I once wrote under a Banian 
tree®, that reminded me of the ſterling 
oak. 


* A tree fo fond of itſelf, it takes root from its 
branches, and in time becomes a monſtrous ſize. This 
tree was in Dum DuM gardens, in the vicinity of Cal- 
cutta, near an annual encampment of as fine a body of 
men, with ſome as pleafant and good officers, as ever 


ſerved their count. 


On 
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And like the oak and ivy twine, | 
? Ho bleſt the happy pair! 
5 But ſhould the cak reite a wound, 
Is not the tendril i iy found 
x | | To feel an equal ſhare ? 
: © | Such heartsas theſe with union 1 glow,. - 
Aud turning, tremble at—op joy—ox woe. 


Tus SIMILE. 


6: The cak is man in firmpels det, 3 
With firength of fondneſs in his breaſt., 
| Delighting in the tie! 1 
_ The ivy is the gentle wife 
. That clings around his happy life 

EE With deathleſs conſtancy : 
In Lies the does her folding joys impart, 
In DzaTa ſhe withers round the ſapleſs Hzarr. 


See Gentleman's Magazine fox November, 1788. 
| : | But 
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But to retum; here you divide the 


ſand, and when you are ſufficiently lulled, 
caſt your eyes downwards; and vou will 
ſee the mountain aſh ſhewing its red berries 
amidſt variegated verdure; on reaching the 


head of it, you will obſerve ſome large 


ſtones, and which occaſion the diviſion: 
the hanging iſland has an enchanting ef- 
fect, and I think looks more intereſting 
than the old bridge at the loweſt fall at 
Rydal, becauſe one is the effe& of chance, 
and the other of order. Let not the fymg 
traveller think it too laborious to walk up 
to this enchanting iſland, 


And you, ye fair! that cannot venture 


upon mountains, tread cautiouſly by the 
| fide of this muſical rivulet, and you will 
be repaid by too impreſſive a fight ever to 


leaye your memory, and which is calculated 
to remind you of the ſofteſt moments of 
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The ſtones were ſo wet and ſlippery, I 
got a clumſy tumble ; I mention this, as 
it was the firſt time I went out without a 
ſtick, -and I would adviſe thoſe who 80 up 
hills to have one. 
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CHAP. XIX. 
The Weſtons—A Song to rock a Cradle by= 

 Hawhkeſhead—.1n Epitaph calculated to 
remind us of the In/lability of humam Life 
| —School. Boys, a noble Sight— Cheapneſs 
of Boarding —A good School— A Debt of 

Honour A paſtoral Dinner People who 

live fo-F ine Stocks for fine Children—The 
 Rathay and the Ty hn at 
Dinner. 


Arp R giving the waterfall we have 
juſt ſeen conſiderably the preference to the 
others, we ſet off to Hawkeſhead, which 
commands Eſthwaite water; we croſſed 
two fine old bridges over the Rathay and the 
Brathay, ſeparating Weſtmoreland from 
' Lancaſhire ; the firſt river has two arches 
N K | over 


EE © 

over it, and runs ſtrong ; the laſt is facing a 
good houſe, where the infamous Gilbertg, 
alias Weſtons, concealed themſelves, ſo 
noted for their robberies and forgeries, and 
ſince executed. Theſe bad men had. the 
knack of gaining the regard of the poor 
people, kept moſt excellent horſes, and 
hunted with the neighbouring gentlemen. 
The Brathay has an iſland near the bridge, 
and has a mill-pond appearance until it 
glides towards Windermere, joining the 
Rathay, and making a handſome entrance 

into the lake: we then went the upper 
road until we came to a poor cottage, where 
a girl was rocking a cradle; I aſked her to 
give me ſome whey, — III g. hur ſum, 
« if you'll rok 15˙ cradle a bit; —a taſk 1 
readily undertook, to the tune of Huſh, 
«© my dear, lie fill and ſlumber.” 


We very ſoon came to Belmont, belong- 
ing to the Rev. Mr. Braithwait, which is a 


very 


WES 


very handſome houſe, and the grounds about 
it are well laid out: — we counted in one 


field fifty turkies, including two or three 
broods; and the land ſeems to have a good 
farmer for its owner: he has a ſweet view 
of Faſtwaite Water, the white-waſhed 
town of Hawkeſhead, and the church. 
The hills around are ſmall, but well varie- 
cated, | 


The town of Hawkeſhead has a good 
market place, and it is endowed with a free 
ſchool, with upwards of one hundred boys : 
we went into the church yard, and faw 
Belmont in fine view, and overlooked the 
lake; the beauty of the church is much 
enhanced by being white and having a row 
of windows over the firſt roof, a contraſt 
with the blue ſlating that has a pictureſque 
effect: after viewing the church, which 
is not remarkable for cleanlineſs, I took 
down the following epitaph : 
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& To the Memory of 
% Robert Benſon, and Sarah his s wife, 


« of this pariſn. 
« He died-19th Feb. 1750, aged go MET 3 
<« She died 16th Nov. 1769, aged 97. 
They had four ſons and ſix daughters 


at that lived to. be men and women; of 


po 


8 | 


15 whom {even attended their mother to 
« the grave, whoſe ages made together 
& 450 years. Their ſon John, late of 
London, merchant, cauſed this plate to 
« be erected. ; | 


Of the ſeven who attended their mother's 
funeral there is only one remaining, and 
ſhe is between eighty and ninety. This 
leſſon of longevity and mortality is finely 
calculated to remind us of the e of 
human life. 


The ſchool boys were in cluſters on the 
hill, whoſe ruddy cheeks prove the health- 
fulneſs 


[ 2133 ] | | 
fulneſs of the ſituation ; Ih © cannot conceive 
a more pleaſing ſight than theſe young he- 
roes made; amongſt the number was a 
youth we had ſcen (all life!) at Levens: 


he ſeemed to have a tear of recollection: 


as this Was the firſt day after holidays, 
and the fight of us reminded him of his 
friends, it was not to be wondered at: 
but to ſhow you what a charming creature 
nature is, we did not ſay ten words to him 
at Levens; but as he had ſeen us in a place 
he liked, we became a part of it, and he 
remained cloſe to us as long as he could.— 
If Lavater had ſeen this boy in the two 
lights we did, he would have ſaid, he has 
the ie of a boy of ſpirit tempered with 


* ee 


There are many boarding houſes for the 


boys, and, including waſhing, the expences 


do not exceed fourteen pounds a year; the 


head maſter has the credit of ſending out 
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ſome moſt exellent ſcholars; and was ex- 
pected home this day, from the perambu- 
lations he uſually takes during vacation 
time. 3 


On our return we took the loweſt and 
the neareſt road, but we went a little out of 
our way to pay a debt of honaur we had 
promiſed to the girl that gave us ſome 
whey, The family was at dinner, and 
conſiſted of a young couple and three chil- 
dren, the eldeſt not three years old. The 
cradle was ſtill going tied by a long ſtring 
to the father's chair who rocked with one 
hand whilſt he ate with the other. They 
ſeemed to have luſty appetites ; their paſto- 
ralf are conſiſted of oat cakes, cheeſe and but- 
ter; their beverage butter milk and whey : 
when we went away, my friend overheard 
the wife ſay, ** Whau dun yaw think they 
c are?” It is ſuch ſtocks as theſe that 
furniſh our warriors, our weavers and huſ- 

I bandmen, 


1 
bandmen, and by the ſweat of their brows 
keep it from the ale. We could have fat 
down and partook with them, but there 
did not ſeem ſo much plenty as peace, and 
we left them with our beſt withes. 


Upon an old quarry, on the firſt com- 
mon, ſhaped like a battery, with two em- 
braſſures, and oppoſite the head of Ballam 
Tarn, are four ſloping fields full of cattle 
and ſheep : the left gives four interſected 
ſights of Windermere, and I dare venture 
to recommend it as a ſituation capable of 
ſhowing the varied beauties of the lake: be- 

ſides it is a good reſting place for walkers : 
we have likewiſe low wood, and are ſo di- 
realy in the centre of that foliaged hill, 
the ſummit reſembles the Peak of Tene- 
riffe ; and Ambleſide mountain ſhows its 


BIG BELLY as if it was proud of its poſ- 
| ſeffions, _ 


x4 From 


K & 
From Brathay bridge Loughrig Fell riſes 


in a ridge of clumps that appear as if they 
were running a race until they form a 
point, which preſents another face from 

the window where I am writing, well | 
Wooded and watered, and compoſes part or 
the valley that is our head quarters. 
This valley is a moſt refreſhing ſight after 
a fatiguing walk of fix hours, without a 
breath of air; but even this preſented ſome- 
thing new; for when we looked down the 
lake every object was in reflection, and I 
thought it the cleareſt mirror I ever ſaw. - 


We were this day agreeably entertained 
on ſeeing ſome haymakers at dinner 
the loud laughs beſpoke their vacant 
* minds,” and though they were at a con- 
ſiderable "diſtance we. could hear every 
word, echo, is ſo diſtm& in theſe val- 
leys: I heard one man ſay, * I tell thee I 

e will 


] 
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& will ks thee, Molly.“ Tha ſhant,“ 
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was the anſwer; but we ſaw him do it, 


* 


and heard the ſmack too, 
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CHAP. XX. 


Roman Station A large Frog—Charity— 
Character of a good Man. 


WunsrT my friend went upon Lough- 
rig Fell, Mr. Kellett, the perſon who ſhow - 
ed us civility at Troutbeck, took me towards 
Water head, where there has once been a 
Roman ſtation “, but which is now more 
uſefully covered with good graſs, barley and 
oats: there is an old barn ſaid to be built 


from the ſtones taken from the pavement; 


the road is not more than ſix yards wide, 
until it reaches High Street, which is ſix 
miles off, upon the top of a hill; it is then 


* No ſtation could be better calculated for a large 
body of men; at no great diſtance from the ſea, with 
freſh water near the ſpot; interſecting many roads, 
and every hill has a command over an approach to it. 

near 


[uw] 
near twelve yards broad, and continues 
that width a mile and a half. 


I viſited the cauſeway with reſpect to 
the once lords of it, and took up a large 
None from a part made bare to aſcertain its 
breadth ; in doing this I diſturbed 4 large 
frog, that ſeemed full blown with Roman 
pride, and I replaced its ancient caftellum. 


Roman remains are often found, and 
two years ago an urn full of coin was dug 
G : 


If to-morrow turns out favourable we 
purpoſe mounting Helvellyn, and ordering 
a chaiſe to meet us, as we think it proper 
to enter upon a new ſtation, with a daſh 
that 700 often claims attention. 


In leaving Ambleſide, it is but juſtice 
to the neighbouring gentlemen to ſay the 
| 15 


11 
poor ſpeak of them with much affection: 
one gentleman, they ſay, is rather given to 
« cholars” and © rages,” but they always 
like to ſee him in them, for he never ſcolds 


any one, but ſoon afterwards either gives 


or ſends a mark of his bounty: as a poor 


man told us, Why furs! I du naw believe 


there's a more genergfity mon in aw th' 
„World than he is.“ They are very par- 
tial to Colonel T , who, through 


life, has been remarkable for liberality of 


mind, aud who with a ſmall fortune does 
all the good he can: an inſtance that hap- 
pened this morning will verify the reſt. 
My companion overheard him aſking the 
landlord if he had room for all his hay: on 
his ſaying he had not, he told him he would 


give him the uſe of one of his barns.—— 


When Providence beſtows plentiful crops, 


how lucky it is to have a neighbour, who 

is equally conſiderate in time of plenty as 

charitable in ſcarcity. I would have done 
myſelf 


fa 

myſelf the honour of paying my reſpects 
to this gentleman, in return for the atten- 
tion he had formerly paid to ſome of my 
family, but it would have broke through 
our original plan.— If this ſhould fall into 
his hands, he may recollect me from this 
remark, — I am one of the two perſons 
ſpoken of through his neighbourhood for 
their long perambulations, and I would with 
him to receive this as a proof of my know- 
ledge of, and eſteem for his character. 


W 
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CHAP. XXI. 


HELVELLYN. 


Full Moon—Courſe to Helvellyn—Diffcult 
Undertaking —Views—Violent Thirfl— A 
Tarn—Diſuaded from drinbing— A nar- 

row Hill Baſſenthꝛuaite Late. 


ImeaTIENT for the morn, I roſe be- 
tween three and four, .and ſaw we had a 


clear ſky : the full moon was juſt going to 


drop over the very point of Loughrig Fell, and 
tinged all around it with ſolemnity: I was 
in the midſt of the ſcene when my friend 
(always punctual to his time) ſent me a 
candle, with notice that he was ready; I 
did not permit him to wait long, and before 
four o'clock we ſet off. 


We 


E 
We began our courſe by Rydal Hall, 
guided by Robin Partridge, and as we ſur- 
mounted the firſt hills, we took advantage 
of the morning to exert ourſelves: we did 


not ſee the ſun riſe, but obſerved with plea- i 
ſure its ſide influence at a diſtance ; we | 1 
paſſed the long chain until we came to Fair- 
field, which compoſes that grand creſcent 
every perſon upon Windermere looks up 
to with ſuch reſpect; in the rear of it is 
Flinty Grove, in Deep-dale Head, where 
we look down into the entrance of Patter- 


dale, and over the champaign part of 
Weſtmoreland, including a large part of 
Cumberland. | 


Angle tarn, famous for fiſh, cuts the cen- 


tre of the mountains before us, and, though 


but ſmall, is deſerving of note. The grove 
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takes its name from ſmall flints, and ap- 
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of verdure, whilſt i its neighbour, - 8. Sun- 
day is a bold . tüte | 


At one time we ſaw ſeven pieces of wa- 
ter, and from the tide coming in on the 
Lancaſter ſands, we had many falt-water 


lakes terminated by the weſtern ſea, which 


looked blue, far as the eye could reach, 
and throws all the lakes in the world out 


of ſight ; for wherever the ocean is to be 
| ſeen, the eye imperceptibly reſts upon it, 


and I dare ſay if a man was in a contem- 


plative mood, and had an opportunity of 


ſeeing fine land proſpects on one ſide and 
the ſea on the other, he would forſake 


ſubſtance for ſurface : with ſuch intuition 


does the mind. dwell upon an expanſe of 
water, ſkirted by the horizon. ' 


At a quarter paſt ſeven, after a tight tug, 
we reached a mountain that would make a 


fine race courſe: we then ſteeply deſcended 


to 
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to à tarn half a mile below us, and had 
a bird's-eye view of Graſsmere, at the 
fame time looking over Helm Crag, which 
has a ferruginous appearance: as we deſcen- 
ded towards the tarn, we judged it to be 
gan amazing depth, as it is very dark, 
and hid in three mountains headed by 
Seat Sandal. When we came to it, I was 
with difficulty diſſuaded from drinking, I 
had ſuch an un governable thirſt upon me 
_ lookes—and pb 1 


We then clambered to a heap of ſtones 
upon Griſdale Pike, or as it is called by 
the country people, in remembrance of 
ſome ruſtic fun, DOLLY WAGGON PIKE ; 
and I may venture to ſay the has a more 
commanding proſpect than any Dolly in 
the kingdom: to the weſt immenſe moun- 
tains that hide the vale of Borrowdale, 
ſhowing three lakes and the ſea bounding 
them: to the eaſt fleecy clouds are rolling 

l „ about 
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about the hills, aud ſhe appears (from our 
ſituation) the head of a delightful valley 
and of Ullswater ; plainly ſhowing us Gow- 
borough Park, Dunmallart Head, and the 
outlet of the lake. p 


We are in the midſt of ſharp whirlwinds, 
which ruſtle up the dry moſs, and by lift- 
ing up the ſkirts of my coat, have given 
ſome fine coolers to my back. 


On Whelp Side we ſee Baſſenthwaite 
lake; and after declining in order to aſcend 
the S. Eaſt flank of Helvellyn, a hill, a mile 
long, extends to the eaſt, ſo narrow you 
might fit acroſs any part of the ridge. 


The clouds are flying before the wind, and 
refle& their ſhadows ſo fantaſtically that 
beggars what we admired when on Win- 
dermere. But, as we have had a hard 
march, I will cloſe this chapter. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXII. 
HELVELLYN. 


Helvuellyn Man—D1ifferently named—Liberty 
g taken by the Author out of Compliment to 
the Duke of Norfolk—A flight Sketch of 
his C hara&ter — Appearance of Ullfwater 
Lake from Helvellyn—Deſeent to a Spring 
— Our extreme foy—A Copy of Verſes. 


AT half paſt nine we reached Helvellyn 
Man, the higheſt point of this famous 
mountain: as many hills and particular 
parts of mountains have different names, ac- 
cording to the whim of ſeparate villages or 
the ſhapes they appear in to them, andas the 
ſummit of Helvellyn has ſeveral, I would 
not with to be thought officious, if I ſhould 
call the higheſt point NorroLk Point, 
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in honour of the noble Duke who has been 
upon it: you may not only overlook many 
hundred acres of his property, but you 
have a great command over a country 


through which his benevolence is unboun- 


ded. lt is not ſo much from his exalted 


An as his familiar manners that he has 


gained the ineſtimable love of the people; 
he ſpeaks to every one he meets, and he 
takes as much pleaſure in calling at a cot- 
tage as the proud man does i in a palace :— _ 

make enquiry. from the firſt man, woman, 
or child you meet in the North, and if 
your heart values the great in proportion 
as they are good, you will be proud of your 


noble countrymen. 


The view gets more hazy; ſtill the mag- 
nificence around us is beyond deſcription. 
MOUNTAINS towering. above hills, as if 
they were parents of numerous families, | 
and Helvellyn in the centre of them, —Skid- 

7 | dow 


L 

dow is below us to the North. Croſs Fell 
is large enough to be viſible from an exalted 
ſummit, and is only exceeded by Ingle- 
borough in Yorkſhire, which holds her 
crowned head amidſt a chain of hills, and 
ſeems from her height deſerving of her 
royal appearance. 


Old Man is juſt in ſight, and Old Friends 
deſerve not to be forgotten.—Place Fell 
cuts off a branch of Ullswater, and makes 


the ſhape of the lake reſemble a, pair of 


breeches, inlaid with paſturage about the 
Old Church as rich as nature and induſtry 


can make it, 


Juſt under us is Red tarn, ſhaped like a 
Bury pear : if I had but a draught of it, 
it would be worth all the fruit in the world, 
for my tongue cleaves to the roof of my 


mouth. . 
L 3 Ravens 
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Ravens are croaking, and 'the wind, 


| which did not blow when I began to write, 


is coming on in flurries. ; 

We took a ſweep, and, deſcending about 
two hundred yards, came to a charming 
ſpring, with many ſheep about it, ſurroun- 
ded by a ſmall plot of the livelieſt verdure: 


we will ſuppoſe they hold their conve 
tiones here, and they flew at our approac 


None but thoſe who know the Joy c 
meeting a ſpring when it is not expected. 
can conceive my feelings when I found my 
ſelf ſeated in the wet graſs; I would in- 
ſtantly have ſwallowed a quantity, but my 
friend, with the aſſiſtance of prudence, re- 
minded me J had half a manchet in my 
pocket, which I ſteeped, and feaſted ſome- 
what in the fame manner that Gil Blas 
and the ſtrolling player have handed down 
to us:—when I had cat my bread, I cloſed 


my mouth with the beverage, and ſaw, 


whilſt 


E 

whilſt my head was /qucezed under the her- 
bage, how eagerly I enjoyed the limpid 
draught. 


The following verſes* were begun upon 
Helvellyn, and fince finiſhed in remem- 
brance of the refreſhment received from 
the ſpring, viſited Auguſt 2d, 1792. The 
reader will be diſappointed if he expects 
any of the fine-ſpun thoughts of faſhion- 
able poetry; they are plain verſes, that 
will tell you the progreſs of our labo- 
rious walk, and they may perhaps fatigue 
you; but recolle& they may not be leſs 
poetical if they do, for they are upon a 
fatiguing 1 F bject. 


* See the Gentleman's Magazine for November, 1792. 
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I. 
THE full-orb'd moon o'er Loughrig * Fell 
Ting'd the rough crag with golden ſpell 
At the approach of morn ; | 
No clouds the lofty cliffs o'erhung, 
No breath of wind refreſhing ſung 
Through the upſtanding corn. 


II. 


/ Ofer mountains high, to valleys deep, 
And higher till, and ſtill more ſteep, | . 
Me bruſhed the early dew. 
Toll wet the brow; the beauties round 
Leſſen'd the labour of the ground, 
And ſpurr'd us to purſue. 
III. 
Beneath our feet, upon a hill, 
We ſaw the parent of a gill 
Entomb'd in mountains drear. 
My Mentor urg'd me to go on— 
% Leave, leave the tempting draught alone, 
« For danger lurketh there! 


1 | f *The head of Ambleſide valley from the Salutation 
inn. LE, 5 
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Again we toil'd—a ſteep aſcent“ 
Made me with parched tongue repent 

I had not DAR D to tr. 
The choice was paſt yet through the toil 
The eye was pleaſur d all the while, 

And cover'd many a ſigh. 


V. | 
Ye Naiads of the brooks ſo gay, 
That on the cryſtal ſurface play 
Inviſible to all; 
When you retire beneath the deep, 


May you in peaceful caverns ſleep, 
Lull'd by the cataraQ's fall! 


VI, 


Or if on airy wing you fly, 
Attend the cleaving, thirſty ſigh, 
| To mountains bend your way; 
Exert your powers, and from below 
Enforce ſome hidden fount to flow 
T' aſſuage the heat of day. 


* Griſdale Pike 
85 f Helvellyn's 
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VII. 


Helvellyn's height at laſt we gain d, 


And, panting for relief, remain d 


To mark th' extenſion round; 


Then down with lighter pace we bent; 


A SPRING !—the cleareſt Heav'n e'er fent— 
I kiſs'd the moiſten'd ground. 


VIII. 


Eager ] drew the cooling ſtream, 
And all fatigue was gone a dream! 


Helvellyn's praiſe to ſing: 


Thy carpet was the livelieſt green, 
Thy ſheep the ſwifteſt J have ſeen, 
All owing to thy ſpring. 


IX, 


Thy proſpects are beyond compare; 


Mountains, and dales, and hills appear, 
And ocean bounds the whole; 
1 Thy bubbling was the ſweeteſt ſound 
| That ever tinkled o'er the ground 
1 To lull th' enraptur'd foul. 


1 Neareſt 


„ 


X. 


Neareſt to Heaven * !—unrivall'd flow; 
May torrents ne'er deface thy brow, 
No ſeaſon dry thy courſe ! 
May all thy ſheep untroubled live, 
And man the limpid draught receive 
At thy enliv'ning ſource ! 
Then ſhall bold man Helvellyn's views make known; 
Refreſh'd by thee—on Skiddow's height look down.] 


I believe the higheſt ſpring in England, 
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Vanity on overlooking fix Mountains Me oy 
Sheathing giving Way — Rolling Stones 
down Helvellyn—Caution in the Deſcent— 
Wyburn Lake—A Sheep Birth— A grand 
Canopy — A hearty Breakfaſt — And a 
chatty old Woman, 
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TEE ſix magnificent mountains we look- 


ed up to, with ſuch admiration when we 


went to Patterdale, were under Helvellyn, 


and the idea ſtruck me that I was their 


ſuperior. 


Great part of the moſſy ſheathing is 
either waſhed away by torrents of rain, or 
diſrobed by whirlwinds—perhaps by both, 


and 


En 
and I ſhould not wonder if it would ſoon 
be bare, for when a rent 1s once made, it 


muſt give way. 


On a part near the ſummit, where there 
has (I think) been a watch tower, we 
tried the experiment of rolling ſtones down 
a precipice ; many have been delighted in 
tumbling them down young hills; they 
may therefore imagine a large ſtone boun- 
cing off with a great bow, then daſhing 


from fide to {ſide of an indented ragged 


le *, until it jumped upon a heap of 
ſtones, or hopped into the valley. 


After our luxurious banquet, we deſcen- 


ded progreſſively, until we came to another 


range, which was ſteep and unpleaſant, 


being covered with looſe ſtones, we could 
not truſt to: we then came to that riſe 
which is only ſeen from the high road, and 


Parts that ſeparate hills, or indented by torrents. 


, which 
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which is often ſuppoſed the top of the 


mountain: here we opened upon the peace- 
ful view of Wyburn, beautiful though un- 
adorned with trees: its crooked- ſided lake, 
from the darkneſs of its cxlour; muſt be 
very deep. I refted upon a ſnug ſheep birth, 
which was a little treaſure to me, for we were 
obliged to traverſe with the utmoſt caution, 
the ground was ſo hard and ſteep ; and al- 
though I was maſter of my reſolution, 1 
would not whilſt deſcending have looked 
at any thing but my feet, for all the proſ- 


pects in the univerſe *. 


However between ten and eleven we 
found ourſelves in the high road, and tript 
lightly 


*® Partridge, who acts as guide, as boots, poſtilion, 
and boatman, at the Salutation Inn, might have brought 
us down an eaſier deſcent ; but as he had been out with 
a chaiſe all night, he was perhaps induced, from fa- 


tigue, to take us the neareſt way; we never reſted five 
| | minutes 


f wh 
lightly to the Cherry Tree ; I have always 
remarked, that, after deſcending a ſteep 
mountain, I feel lighter and walk briſker 
than my uſual beſl pace. We were to the 
weſtward of the opening of Seat Sandal, 
a canopy J have mentioned more than once 
before, and which muſt always be de- 
ſerving of remembrance, particularly as 1 
now leave it (perhaps) for the laſt time. 


The public houſe is half way between 
Ambleſide and Keſwick, and they gave us 


a breakfaſt fit for labouring men; we had 


mutton ham, eggs, butter milk, whey, 


minutes that he did not fall aſleep and gave us a little 
naſal muſic, and which hindered me noting ſo fully 
as I wiſhed to have done. I think it proper to give 
this caution, that future ramblers may make choice of 
which road they pleaſe. As to honeſt Partridge, he 
meant no wrong, for he is ſo bold a mountaineer, he 
can go any where that a ſheep can; and I dare ſay 
thinks every perſon can do the ſame. 
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b 16 
tea, bread and butter, and they aſked us 
if we choſe to have any cheeſe, all for 


ſeven pence a piece. Don't imagine, good 
reader, that we- gluttonized, we did not 
forget our repaſt upon Helvellyn however 
we did. our duty at this ſecond breakfaſt.— 
Two | grandmothers were in the kitchen, 
one was employed in nurſing, the other in 
toaſting bread and butter, and the landlady 
in ſpreading out the table. One of the old 
women was between eighty and ninety, 
and ſaid ſhe had ſeen ſixteen landlords out 
in a houſe that wiſhed to oppoſe them ;— 
ſhe was a chatty old lady, and, as both my 
friend and I withedto give free ſcope toevery 
otic we ſpoke to, ſhe had the clack of her 
ſex, and the privilege « of years to fay what 
| the pleaſed ; : ſhe performed both parts of 
gueſtions and anſwers, and told us ſhe had 
been a pretty ſhepherdeſs in her time, and 
that ſhe had been too often upon Skiddow 
in her youth to be ill in her old age. 
I men- 


110 J 

I mention theſe to make known how 

healthful and cheery they live under the 

Cherry Tree. I think a chatty old woman, 

when ſhe is not too much upon the diffu- 

ſive, is a moſt cheerful companion, and 
' ought to command a reſpectful hearing. 


N. B. We concluded this morning walk 
was very near thirty miles along a range of 
hills; for although we roſe up ſome of 
them flow, we could not help ſometimes 
deſcending very faſt ; and from the' point 
where we began to mount Rydal Hill, to 
the part of the road where we deſcended, 
was nine miles upon a level; we had 
above a mile to return to the Cherry Tree, 
which len gthened our time to above ſeven 
hours. 
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Road to Kefwich—K efwick F. a- Once Fa- 
mous for Leather. Rea ſons for 1ʃ6 Decay 
D Mirth replaces Profit. d 


TE road along Wybuin lake is. plea- 
fant; there are three neat bridges over ſmall 
graſs plot iſlands, which were: ſet off to 
advantage from a group of cattle grazing 
upon them, and ſpreading in the ebb water 
around them : the overhanging rocks are 
often grand, and the road being good we 
ſpanked along. Two miles farther we ſaw 

the head of a gill flowing from Legerth- 
waite tarn ; it was buried about one hun- 
dred yards, came out with the force of 
water from a ſteam engine, and we then 
1 : | loſt 


l 163 1 
loft it again; we once ſaw it in five ſepara- 
tions: there was a ſhady hill on the oppo- 
ſite ſide of the road whoſe dark brow look- 
ed refreſhed from the life the waterfall gave 
- the ſcene. 


This road is well variegated, and we ſtop- 
ped two miles from Keſwick to take a kind 
of leave of Helvellyn, though we knew we 
were to ſee it again ; at the ſame time we 
had a fight of Skiddow ; theſe mountains 


towering over all around them, ſeemed to 


challenge each other for pre- eminence, 
and the deciſion might be on either ſide, 
from a view of them. 


The hedges as you approach the town 
are ſingularly pretty, and the woodbine 
was charmingly entwined. The vale of 
Keſwick is rich, but too broad and exten- 
five for landſcape; as we approached the 


town it looks neat, and the church, which 
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1 164 J 
is ſeparated from it, is a handſome double 
roofed one. When we entered, it was their 
annual fair; there were but few booths, 
and thoſe moſtly for gew-gaws: it was 
once a conſiderable market for leather, and 
within theſe ten years there uſed to be ten 
or a dozen waggon loads of that ſtaple; - but 
a market has been eſtabliſhed at Settle. 3 in 
Yorkſhire, that has deſtroyed their trade, 
and there is not this day one ſkin to be 
ſold ; however there is a diſpoſition to re- 


collect it, for a fiddle is twanging in every 


ale houſe, and they ſeem determined to 
make up in mirth what is wantin gin profit. 
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Blind Fidler. © 
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6 0 E went in the after to ſee Croſs- : 


thwaite's muſeum, and entered tothe muſic 
of one of his new invented olian harps; 


he ſhowed us ſeveral other ſpecimens of his 


mechanical talents, and perhaps he poſſeſſes 


ſome valuable curioſities ; we were {o 


pleaſed with his apparent naivetè of man- 
ners and deſire to oblige, we purchaſed his 
plan of the lakes, and I found it very uſe- 
ful. I would recommend ſtrangers to drop 
a ſhilling (at leaſt) at the muſeum ;—in 
rainy weather it muſt be a good morning 
M 3 lounge. 
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lounge.—As to the little quarrels among ſt 
the viRTUOSOS of the town, travel ers 


ſhould pay no attention to them, but en- 
courage merit wherever they find it; for 
in little ſtates as well as great ones . doc- 
© tors will diſagree.” iD | 


When you leave the muſeum a hand 

organ ſtrikes up, and he never ſees anyof | 
his cuſtomers paſs the houſe without a tune 
of acknowledgement; I think we got about 
ſix. You will eaſily find out where he lives 
for in his handbills he fays it is * the largeſt 
„ houſe in town,” and he has glaſſes in 
every direction to ſhow him people repaſſing 
in the ſtreet. 5 


We afterwards walked to the head of the 
lake to judge what we had in the future to 
expect; ſome children troubled us by aſk- 
ing for money and uſeleſsly running before 
us to open a gate; we gave one of the boys 
XN! a pen- 


; [ 167 ] 

a penny, and becauſe one half. penny was 
a bad one, he aſked us to change it; this 
refinement of beggary in the young vagrant 
hindered us from afterwards countenancing 
them, and they ceaſed to trouble us. 


In the evening we went to ſee the Mer- 
cant of Venice in an unroofed houſe ; the 
ſky was viſible through niches of boards 
laid acroſs the upper beams; the walls were 
decorated or rather hid with caſt-off ſcenes 
which ſhowed in many places a rough un- 
plaiſtered ſtone. Some of the actors per- 
formed very well, and ſome very middling ; 
their poverty ſhall ſtop the pen of criticiſm, 
and their endeavours were well expreſſed by 
their motto TO PLEASE.” Between 
the acts, a boy, ſeated upon an old ruſh 
Chair in one corner of the ſtage, ſtruck up 

à ſcrape of a fiddle ; by his dreſs, which 
was once a livery, we ſuppoſe he was ſer- 
_ vant of all work, and had belonged to the 
7 M 4 manager 


manager in better days. But I muſt do 
Shylock the juſtice to ſay, he performed 
well; and although no perſon bawled out 
e this is the Jew that Shakeſpeare drew,” | 
when he was expreſſing his ſatisfaCtion at 
Antonio's misfortunes, a little girl in the 
gallery roared, O MAMMY ! MAMMY ! 
&« what a ſad wicked fellar that man is. 
The houſe was as full as it could poſſibly 
cram, and my friend counted but th:rty fix 
| frilling's worth of ſpectators in the pit, at 
| eighteen pence a head, including a young 
child that ſquealed a ſecond to the Crowdero 
of the houſe; perhaps as the actors were 
ſo near the audience it was frightened by 
Shylock's terrific look; whilſt I remained 
not even the Huſh a be babby” of its 
mother had any effect. 1 found it ſo ex- 
tremely hot, and I felt ſome knees preſs 
fo hard upon my back, againſt a piece of 
curtain that compoſed the ſeparation of pit 
and gallery I ſoon took my departure, and 

enjoyed 


E 
enjoyed a walk to the head of Winder- 
mere; the moon was in ſplendour, and 
had juſt eſcaped out of a cloud that had 
really a terrific look ;—Skiddow and the 
hills to the right were buried in blackneſs, 
and there was an eaſterly breeze which 
ſeemed to aſſiſt the moon in getting the 
better of her ſable enemies 


T had not been long in bed before I was a- 
woke by the ſound of a fiddle from the next 
ale houſe, and by moſt violent dancing toit: 
I threw up my window with a determina- 
tion to be pleaſed with what kept me 
awake. Applauſe and laughter attended 
every dancer; the inſtrument was contin- 
ually going; but with all my endeavours 
I could but make out one tune; and al- 
though I never heard any thing like it be- 
fore, it is ſtill buzzing in my head. As 
to muſic, what ſignified muſic? ſuch dan- 
cing as theirs wanted but little to induce 
2 


— 
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- 


the heel and toe to beat time to each other, 
and they were determined to wear leather, 
if they could not fell it. Whilſt I am 
writing a blind fiddler is reeling by the inn, 


and, as well as I can make out, is play- 
ing Lady Coventry's Minuet, with his 


_ own variations. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

; DERWENTER LAKE. 

Went upon the Lake—A bottom Wind—Ef- 
fect on the Boat—Floating Iſland=Sitver 
Hill — Beautiful Compaſs of the Lake — 

Its Clearneſs— Lowdore Water Fall 
Wild Fruit—Curly-headed Children. 


We had Hutton's boat, and failed round 
Pocklington's iſland, which is decorated 
with St. Mary's church, built as an object; 
a boat houſe in imitation of a Weſtmore- 
land chapel—a fort, and a decent porter's 


lodge. The houſe ſeems more calculated 


for viewing the various proſpects around it, 
than ſetting them off: and it would appear 
to greater advantage if it was white-waſh- 
ed; but it is now ſeldom inhabited, and 
the 
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L 
the novelty of a regatta is evaporated. At 
Portinſcale there is another houſe belong- 


| ing to the ſame Owner, pleaſantly ſituated, 


but the wings have ſuch a mouſe-trap look 


it is a disfigured object. 


The wind was ſoutherly, and although 
very moderate, the lake was violently agi- 
tated by what 1s called a bottom wind, 
which occaſioned ſuch confuſion upon the 
ſurface, we were obliged to keep ſo cloſe 
in land, one of the oars often touched 


ground; in many places it was poppling, 


as I have ſeen when a ſtrong current op- 


poſes a ſtrong wind; and in others the 
waves were high, and covered with break- 


ers. The guide was afraid to venture in 
the middle of the lake, as he ſaid it would 


be dangerous ; this I could hardly think ; 


but it might have been laborious, as we 


had only two oars to an unwieldy boat, 
and 
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and we might have got a ducking from the 
ſpray. 


| I underſtand it often wears this appear- 
ance a day or two previous to a ſtorm ; and 
when it is violently agitated at the bottom, 
an iſland ariſes and remains upon the ſur- 
face ſome time ; when it laſt came up, it 
was ſplit in the middle, and the guide 
ſailed through it. 'The graſs and the moſs 
are as green as a meadow, and ſoon be- 
come conſiſtent; there are very few peo- 
ple in the neighbourhood that have not 
been upon it. 1 


Me paſſed all the iſlands, and opened 
u pon a retired bay, which preſented us 
with Silver Hill, a houſe built in the cot- 
tage ſtyle, and from not attempting at fine- 
ry, has an intereſting appearance; but 1 3 
think it would look more in character if it 
was roofed with thatch inſtead of blue 1la- 

: ting. 


EF NJ. 
ting. The owner of it, who is one of 
your great farmers, has made a road along 
the ſide of the mountain, leading from 
Keſwick to Buttermere, to induce the coun- 
try people to prefer it to a lower one they 
have always been accuſtomed to; but they 
are either afraid of being blown into the 
lake in rough weather, or are ſo fond of 
the old path, they are returned to it again, 
and the new one is a defacement to the 
hill. 


Oppoſite is Barrow Caſcade hall, a third 
uninhabited houſe, belonging to the ſame 
owner, who farms a good deal. This gen- 
tleman's land may be known by handſome 
gates, and the initials of his name in wood, 
that reaches from the top to the bottom of 
them. The ſummer-houſe, and a water 
fall, ſhewing its foam through the trees, 
| have a pleaſing effect; the houſe, too, 


would look well if the wings were raiſed, 
or 


B 
or if it was without them, and if there 
was a door in front. 


Here it is one mile and a half acroſs, 
and comprehends an almoſt circular piece 
of water, which, as a lake, far ſurpaſſes 
any part of Windermere. 


Me made a creſcent to the outlet, and 
found it margined by thick reeds, and the 
cleareſt water I ever ſaw, ſhowing at a 
great depth its green bottom. We landed 
near a public houſe, and walked up to a 
ruinous mull at the foot of Lowdore water 
fall; it muſt be a tremendous cataract after 
rain ; but the weather has been ſo long fair, 
we were only left to judge from the unruly 
ſtones which reach to the ſummit, and 
which muſt have been left by torrents; it 
looks as if it was difficult to aſcend, but I 
am told it is not. Two perpendicular rocks 
are centinels, and though the one to the 

right 


| [ 1796 J 
right appears as tall as the oppoſite, we 
are ſo deceived from ſituation it is not half 
the height. As you deſcend from theſe 
rocks, ſtep aſide, and you may find, as we 
did, the largeſt wild ſtrawberries Jever 
eat, and innumerable raſpberries; after a 
delicious taſte, we met three children hand 
in hand, with heads as rough as curls could 
make them; I gave each of them a half- 
penny, and without being able to diſtin- 
guiſh whether they were boys or girls, they 
threw their little poles at me. Tn 
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B orodor e St one And many others forced from | 


their Parent Scope for Botany—Barrow- 


dale. Aſcend Caſtle Crag—Interior Rich- 


F neſs of  Barrowdale—IWVad Mine. Her- 


| bert's Mand—A Reflection on it— The 


Lady Derwentwater”s Eſcape—Manager”s 
Speech on having a thin H 3 ſhort 
Account of bim. 


Wi proceeded into the entrance of 
Barrowdale, and came near the unadorned, 
but pictureſque, village of Grange. Huge 
and miſhapen rocks were overhanging the 
road; on the breaking up of a froſt, 


points of them are accuſtomed to give 
N way, 
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way, and we ſaw many ſmooth places "RO 
whence they were forced. Roots of old 


| oak, hard as the rock, and in ſome parts 


ſeemingly engrafted in it, had a ſtriking 
effect, and the whole was a grand aſſem- 
blage of the ſublime.—One piece, named 
„ BowDORE STONE,” which juſt ſkirts 
the road, demands being ſpoken of, and 
one ſhould think would have required an 


| earthquake to have removed it. It is 
many hundred thouſand tons weight, and 


has fallen in fo nice a manner, it ſeems 
in equilibrium: a ſmall oak and aſh grow 
in little niches where you cannot ſee any 
foil :—the time of ſeparation from its pa- 


rent rock is unknown; Hutton has remem- 


beted it twenty years, and does not think 
the'trees grown. A ſhepherd has built a 
loofe wall on both ſides to fold his ſheep, 
or I am told it would reſemble the keel of 
2 S 0 . ſhip. 

Two 


IH 
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Two hundred yards before we came to 7 ii 

Bowdore Stone we ſaw an old crooked 5 bl 

hawthorn grow out of an old crooked oak; 0 
and at ſome diſtance beyond it, an aſh out 
of the holly. I mention theſe engraftments 
becauſe I believe they are occaſioned either 
by the wind, or by birds conveying ber- 
ries, and are not the ſtudied experiment of 

man. For | 


Thoſe who have a taſte for Botany muſt 
be well repaid by ſcrutinizing the moſs and 
plants, with which this neighbourhood 
abounds, they may wander away a few 

hours with much pleaſure, and collect 
many things worth carrying away. 


As we advanced farther into Barrowdale 
we ſaw ſeveral of the quarry men taking 
advantage of the dinner hour to waſh them- 
ſelves; we mounted Caſtle Crag up a ſteep 

zig-zag of looſe pieces of blue ſlate, until 
| . we 
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ve came within a hundred and fifty yards 
of the top, and which gave a good view 
of the vale and its mountains, Eagle Crag *, 
Bull Mountain + and others equally ragged, 
Upon reviewing the lake the agitation, had 
ceaſed. - We ſaw the ifland ; the houſe 
ſkirted our right, Croſthwaite church the 
left, and while we were admiring them, 
the ſun darted out, and ſhowed the whole 
in ſuch fair character, Keſwick and its vales 
were plainly ſeen, and Skiddow for the firſt 
time appeared a back ground diſtance :— 
not expecting this grand luminary, it 
was a moſt enchanting ſurpriſe. Curioſity 
ought to have led us to the ſummit, for it 


* From the eagle frequently building upon it. 


+. The perſon who farms the land, which includes 
chis mountain, is obliged to keep a bull for the uſe of 
the valley; the echo is ſo loud he makes himſelf mad 
very ſoon ; and I believe it is now compromiſed. | 
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has once been a Roman ſtation, but we are 
told it is now ſcarce deſcernible : there has 
been too many ſlate quarries upon the crag 
to preſerve antiquitzes, for miners are not 
inclined to pay much attention to them, if 
there are any ſtones that can be otherwiſe 
uſeful, 


After feaſting over the natural beauties 
around us, we entered farther into Barrow- 
dale “; the mountains form a grand am- 
phitheatre, yet neither ſo magnificent or 
pleaſing as the one around Rydal : theſe 


mountains are rich in internal wealth. 
The houſe-hold inhabitants farm their own 


In the year 1745, all the farmers that could, drove 
their cattle into this valley as a ſafety againſt the rebel 
forces, and which was a noble ſupply for their favourite 
Duke ; the days of incurſions are imprinted on the 
minds of the people about the lakes, and the rebel army 
entered in a part of England where they had the moſt 


rooted enemies, 
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eſtates, and the working men moſtly get 
their bread in lead mines or ſlate quarries. It 
is here the only wad mine in the kingdom 


is, and which has been occaſionally work- 


ed and cloſed ſince the days of Elizabeth: 


now they are afraid the vein is exhauſted, 


and they are after a retrieving ſearch. In 
days of its ſplendour, as much as was wan- 
ted for general conſumption, was ſoon pro- 
cured, and then it was ſealed up; however, 


they have a large ſtock in reſerve. The 


proprietors are ſtill cautious in admitting 
any one to ſee it, and the workmen are 
examined before they leave off work. 


The guide told us he heard one of the 
workmen affirm he could get the value of 
one thouſand pounds's worth in half an hour; 


when it is known how eaſily it is worked 


and how valuable a ſingle pound weight is, 


it is to be credited. 


* Black lead. 5 
We 
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We returned to our boat, and made a 
direct line to Herbert's Iſland, which is 
called after a religious hermit ; the crum- 


bled remains of his habitation is ſtill ſeen, 
and I even think for a wordly-minded man 
it would be no bad occaſional retreat: we 
walked through a long avenue of fir-trees, 
(take care not to tumble, the falten fir is ſo 
ſlippery)” and planted ourſelves under the 
ſhade of ſome large hollys, where we en- 
Joyed a cool retreat, and as hearty a dinner 
as if we had been lords of the wad mine. 


I afterwards traverſed the iſland; the 
trees are various, high, and open, and I 
returned with a blade of graſs meaſuring 
fix and a half feet. I then landed upon 
Derwent Ifland, the once ſumptuous reſi- 
dence of the unfortunate Earl —there are 
many ſtately trees, and I noticed very tall 


ſycamores growing out of the bottom of 


hollies that had fallen to the ſaw. 
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| | You may trace the walls of the houſe, 
put the materials were uſed to build Keſ- 

| | . wick Town Hall, and the inn where I am 
writing. A farm houſe is built on the oppo- 

| | ſite ſhore where the ſtables once ſtood, and 

| that ſide of the lake is forfeited to Green- 
- wich Hoſpital. . 

1 could not help giving way to a certain 

| gloom of conſideration.— I was the only 

| perſon upon the iſland; a place once glad- 

| dened with the ſound of wealth and hoſ- 
pitality, but, by a miſguided and ill-judged 

| cauſe, one of the fineſt properties in the 
| : | kingdom was confiſcated : innumerable 
4 nettles have ſprung up where the manſion 
once ſtood—yagrant emblems of diſſolved 
| property, for all its once-boaſted grandeur 
a is no more x bah 

| 

8 The Earl Derwenter was much beloved, 
ang he is handed down to the preſent pea- 


ple 
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ple with reſpect; they had ſo ſtrongly tlie 
idea his lady perſuaded him to take the 
cauſe he did, ſhe became the hatred of the 
| country, and, to avoid the effects of it, 
ſhe one evening made her eſcape over Wal⸗ 
| loh Crag, a very ſteep aſcent covered with 
looſe ſtones ; It was certainly a bold at- 
tempt, but what is not an undaunted wo- 
man capable of undertaking when her 
mind is afloat with either /ove or hatred? 


We had not far to go to the pier which 
cloſed a very pleaſant excurſion; my friend 
went to the play, but as there were no more 
than four people in the houſe, theſe poor 
itinerants were obliged to return the money, 
which the manager did with a daſh of hu- 
- mour that did his acting great credit; for 

it could not come from the heart. Gen- 
* tlemen, before I return you your money, 
I will firſt ſhow you our elegant THEA- 
„ TAE.“ The ſcene was drawn vp—and 

the 
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the ſcene was cloſed--and ſo, good * 
to _ 


I had remembered the manager when he 
was in much better plight, and have often 
heard general laughter at a ſtroke of hu- 
mour he introduced in the character of 
Serjeant Kite, which is not in the play; — 
reading the articles of war to the affrighted 
clowns, he added. I haſſocver efficer or 
&« ſoldier ſhall be found guilty of building a 
* church out of his pay, ſhall ſuffer death, or 
4 ſuch other puniſhment as ſhall be inflic- 
* ted upon him by the ſentence of a court 
martial.“ 


\ 


As I was at that time recruiting, and 
out of remembrance to former days, I ſent 
for him and purchaſed ſome tickets ;—his 
faded garb was thread bare, and two pins 
in @ certain part of his dreſs ſupplied the 
place of buttons. 1 aſked him ſome lead- 

ing 


L #7 1 
ing queſtions that made him ſpeak about 
me, but I found he was rather entering tao 5 
fully into my follies, and as I did not think _ 
it fair to expoſe myſelf too much before 


my friend, I turned the converſation. In 
regard to the manager I knew I was ſafe; 
fifteen year's .abſence has concealed my 
former features under the quantity that 
has gathered around them. When we left 
Keſwick I returned him the tickets under 
my name, and I dare fay he would be much 
ſurpriſed to find who it was that had pur- 
chaſed them. 


» 


not ſo fortunate, for it rained and blew hard 


right. I was ſo vexed at this diſappointment 


CHAP, XXVIIL 
BUTTERMERE, * | 


Enchanting Walk—Newland Valley—Ruſlic 
Civility—=Two N ater Falls — Mountam 
Paſtures—T he Village of Buttermere. 


W E intended ſtarting between two and 
three in hopes of ſeeing the ſetting moon, 


and the riſing ſun upon Skiddow; we were 


all night, and it was fine when we went to 
bed: thus far the lake yeſterday foreboded 


I was deſervedly puniſhed by being kept 


awake : however the morning is clear, and 


we are going to ſet off to Buttermere, 


We 


F uns Þ 

We paſſed along the Cockermouth road 
for a mile and a half, then turned towards 
Newland Valley, keeping a moſt enchant- 
ing ſight of Baſſenthwaite Lake, and fre- 
quently of Derwentwater, Keſwick ap- 
pearing to the beſt advantage it can be ſeen 
in : inſtead of keeping the road we dropt 
down ſome fine paſtures, until we eame to 


a deep brook ; the bridge had been carried 


away, Which obliged us to go higher than 
the point we intended making; however 


we found a ladder ſome good · natured far- 1 


mer had laid acroſs for 1 accommo- 
dation. 

Before we reached the brook we ſaw a 
treble-trunked oak; the centre trunk was 


hollow, and a mountain | aſh grew out of 
it; about two yards down it, we broke a 


hole with our ſticks, and the aſh was ſtron 8 
and healthy. | | 
We 
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We now reached the fide of the hill, 
and being at a loſs which way to proceed, 
an old woman, upwards of ninety, who 
was keeping houſe whilſt the family were 
at harveſt, directed us to the head of New- 
land, where we ſtopped at a large farm 
houſe, and aſked for ſome whey : they 
had two machines at work, (each of which 
could churn thirty pounds) and were mak- 
ing butter for falting; in an inſtant we 
had two bowls of whey and half a dozen 
hands offered us chairs ; we were pleaſed in 
thinking every trifle intereſting that ſo 
agreeably proves the ative civility of theſe 
mountaineers : and who would not ? 


We had an eaſy aſcent to the head of 
Newland, (a chaiſe could go up it) where 
there are two waterfalls upon one face of a 
mountain; the largeſt is a very fine one, and, 
I ſhould think, at any time equal to Low- 


dore ; it has now much the advantage of it: 
23 55 the 


C06 1 | 
the hills around it are covered with ſheep 


and cattle, and as you return your eye up- 
on the rich vale, you may ſee Saddle Back, 


and look down upon the 10% of Caſtle Crag: - 
you then paſs à defile, and after a regular 


| deſcent of two miles come ſuddenly upon 
Buttermere chapel, with a fight of its ſtrag- 
gled village, and Crummack lake. The 
bead mountain and two ſide ones are the moſt 
beautiful carpets I ever ſaw, particularly 
the right, which is covered with innume- 
rable ſheep, and, although above two miles 
in length and a conſiderable circumference, 
it is not defaced by one ſtone. 
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> and C eee e 3 of 8 "ak 
* Eurer Motenſall.— Iis delicate Effett—Deſ+ 
erxiption of i. — Regſons why the Inhabitants 
dont know the Names of: their Mountains 
_—Natural Child—Candour of his Mother 
Manner of ſupporting their Poor Cha- 
pel and School both one Mithout a Clergy- 
man—Inhabitants uſed to chuſe their own 
Eagles Schoolmaſter officiates as Parſon 
«Their Regret at the want of one. 
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AFTER ordering ſome dinner at a ſmall 
ale houſe, we got a ſon of Criſpin to attend 
us to the caſcade ; the road we took was 

oh very 
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very uneven and boggy, with a number of 
beau traps: as we aſcended we gained a full 
view of both Buttermere and Crummock 
lakes, ſeparated by good land and a deep 
| river; there are two {mall iſlands upon the 
latter, and at the bottom the country looks 
fertile ; it is about two miles to the Water- 
fall, and we found it an uncomfortable taſk. 
But mountain troubles vaniſh the inſtant 
you behold the object of a walk. My ears 
firſt caught the mellow ſound, and after 
clambering over a rough wall, we came 
ſuddenly upon the cauſe of it. I was loſt 
in admiration in one of thoſe vacant de- 
lights, in which the mind thinks of nothing 
but what is before it, and makes you feel 
yourſelf more than man; I required a tap 
over the ſhoulder to return to mortality 
I received it, and I thus feebly deſcribe the 
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cauſe of it. Fe 


1 ale- Force Waterfall is two hundred feet 
by | O perpen- 


5 
ö 


L 
perpendicular, except where it fluſhes over 
a ſmall jut; the ſteep on both ſides is co- 
vered with variety of moſs, fern, aſh, and 
oak, all fed by the conſtant ſpray and flou- 
riſh in indeſcribable verdure; the delicacy 
of the effect is heightened by being in a 
narrow chaſm, a hundred yards in the rock, 
before it ruſhes into the lower fall, at the 


point of which you have the grand view: 


clamber up the left fide and look into the 
firſt baſin, and, although you may be wet 


with the ſpray, you cannot help feeling 
the ſolemnity of this deep, this muſical 
abyſs, enchanting as verdure and melody, 


can make it; and although there has been 


no rain for nine days, it far exceeds any 
thing of the kind I ever ſaw, and the boaſ- 
ted one at Coo * in Germany ſinks below 
compariſon. bo; On 


* 


ie I ſup- 8 


* I once had the curioſity to ride over a moſt dread- 


ful way to ſee this waterfall; we were no ſooner there 
but 


93 1 


I ſuppoſe we ſaw it in the beſt Nate it 


could be received in; had it been after rain, 


it might have filled us with aſtoniſhment 
but what would have become of the ver- 
dure of the ſides? the foam would have 
nearly covered them: as we ſaw it, every 
part was in uniſon with the muſic it crea- 
ted; the mind comprehended it, and ar- 
but men and women began by throwing dogs above 
the head of the fall ; our party were ſo diſguſted with 


it, we paid them to deſiſt; many of the poor creatures 
were lame ;' ſometimes they are lucky enough to hit 


| againſt a piece of rock and are killed. Thoſe that 


ſurvive fzal away as if they felt they were victims to 
the unfeeling BOORS : the K— of S— was there the 
year before, and they were furpriſed we could not be 
pleaſed with it, becauſe he was. 


The chapel was about the ſize of Buttermere cha- 
pel, and the cur? told us he did not receive ten pounds 
a year; but I obſerved the inhabitants had a: greedineſs 
for money, and a rudeneſs of manners becauſe we 
could not ſatisfy them all—which do not diſgrace our 


Engliſh mountaineers. 
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ried away one of the moſt inimitable ſcenes 


that ever enriched the fancy of man, or 


graced the pencil of a Moore. 


On aſking the guide the names of diffe- 
rent hills, he ſaid in this valley we call them 
ſo and ſo—“ but other guides have gren 
« um ſeck & fine neames, we do naw re- 
<« collect um, bu we mun naw contradict 
«© um, as they thinken umſelves cleverer 
„folks than we are.“ 


We met a roſy boy with a ſatchel on 
his back; he was going to one of the houſe- 
holders for a ſtated time. The poor live 
amongſt the farmers in proportion as they 
are aſſeſſed, and they are always treated 
like one of the family ; the only pauper 
at preſent is the little alien; his mother 
knew her frailties too well, and was too 
| honeſt to {wear to a father, therefore the 


* Such. 
| villagers 


1 I 


villagers have taken the boy amongſt them, 
and are going to ſend him te ſchool. 


They ſaid with concern until a fortnight 
ago they have had no regular ſchoolmaſter 
theſe two years; in ſhort, ſince the period 
of chuſing their clergyman was taken from 
them. 


The chapel and the ſchool ſerves for 


both purpoſes, and I could almoſt reach 
the roof with my head; the inhabitants 
time out of mind uſed to appoint their own 
clergyman, and he was generally choſen 
with full conſent; perhaps it was the very 


pooreſt livelihood in the kingdom, even 


with the addition of Queen Ann's bounty; 


but it was a vehicle for a minor prieſt to 
get ſuperior orders, and there never was a 


want of candidates: they now ſay they 
have loſt their right, at any rate they are 


afraid to claim it, as they are more in dread 
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L 
of the Great Eagle of the north than the 
eagles which build in their mountains ;— 
they think it a judgement upon them for 
unanimouſly voting at contraire at a conteſ- 


ted election; but whatever may be the 


reaſon, they are left to go to Heaven as 


quietly as they can; — the ſchoolmaſter, 
without being a parſon, officiates as ſuch, 
and a clergyman, from Lorton, the pariſh 
church, comes over about once in ſix weeks 
to adminiſter the Sacrament, which may 
be the means of preſerving the bounty. 


in this forlorn manner is the ſervice * per- 


formed in the village of Buttermere 
luckily it could not have happened in a 
village where it appears leſs wanted, but 


as good harmleſs people always regret the 


loſs of a good cuſtom, they regret it. 


* As the chapel enjoys Queen Ann's bounty, ſhould 
not the Dioceſan take care they have a proper paſtor ? 
but J cannot ſuppoſe he is informed of it. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXX. 


BUTTERMERE. 


Number of Families — Their Riches — Mode 
of paying Ale Duty, and of providing 
Provifions—Of procuring Surgeons for the 
Sick—A Rainbow-—Never but one Chaiſe 
in the Valley —Sally of Buttermere. 

THe village conſitts of fourteen fami- 

lies, and ſome of them are rich people ; 

that is, they may have fifty pounds a year 
landed property, and healthful flocks of 

ſheep; and I can tell you we looked into a 


kitchen that Criſpin faid belonged to the 


richeſt man in the place; and I never 
ſaw furniture ſhine brighter in my life ; 
to be ſure it was Saturday, and that is a 
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B 
poliſhing day in every cottage in the king- 
dom. 


We had ſalt proviſions and vegetables 
7 for dinner, and I do not think there was a 
freſh joint in the valley ; the ale was 
home-brewed, and good, but rather too 
ſtrong for our taſte. If you are fond of 
ſtrong ale, I muſt tell you Buttermere is 
reckoned famous for it, Wine and ſpirits 
are not ſold here, and they are ſo far from 
the exciſe, they pay their duty by com- 
promiſe, ten pence halfpenny a week; the 
landlady ſays they do not ſometimes ſell 
fix penny-worth a week; but as her huſ- 
band is one of the head quarry men, his 
companions often make amends, for her 
& ale is as gud as ony in aw Chriſten- 


On our return we met a woman with a 
loaded horſe ; ſhe had been to Keſwick 
mare 


; * 
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market, laying in meat and other neceſſi- 
ries for herſelf and neighbours ; this ami- 
cable cuſtom is equalled by the following: 
when a perſon is ſick, or a woman about 
to lay in, a horſeman is ſent expreſs to 
Keſwick or Cockermouth for a ſurgeon, 
and the neighbours ſend a relay of horſes 


to expedite him. 


We reached the defil# with a freſh 
breeze, but a hot ſun ; we were afraid we 
ſhould have been much incommoded by lo- 
| ſing the former; luckily the mountain 
that kept the breeze from us, likewiſe hid 
the ſun; ſo we enjoyed a pleaſant walk 
along a gentle deſcent. I mention this for 
information to thoſe who may walk or ride 
this road, as after ſix in the evening it is 


under ſhade until you come to Portinſcale. 


When we came to the Cockermouth 
road, we had a rich tight of a rainbow ex- 
tending 
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Ve travellers of the Lakes, if you viſit 
this obſcure place, ſuch you will find the 
fair SALLY OF BUTTERMERE, 
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CHAP. XXXI. 


SKIDDOW. 


Surmount Stiddow— Delightful Views—The 
Source of the River Cauda — Iſle of Man 
—Ireland —T he Sun ſetting in Scotland — 
Severe Cold—Dotterell. 


| We: arrived at half paſl ſeven at the 
vicarage; and from a horſe ſtone in the 
court yard, we had a noble command of 
Derwentwater ; turn in at a gate, and you 
ſee both lakes: winding to the right, we 
have a complete fight of Latrigg, a moun- 
tain paſture, and we ſoon front moſt of 
the mountains of Cumberland and Weſt. 
moreland, including Black Coomb in Lan- 
caſhire. We overlook the grange of Bar- 
rowdale, the vales of Newland and St. 
} | | J ohn's, 
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tunity of ſaying, it is a glorious emblem 
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John's, and to the Eaſtward, Burns and 
Thilkirk. A 


As we proceed up | Skiddow, we ee 
a very ſmall ſpring, from which the 


Cauda has its riſe ; and as it deſcends, we 


can notice its increafing breadth, from the 
many ſtragglers it takes in. The Cauda 
runs with great velocity through molt ro- 
mantic valleys, until it paſſes by Carliſle ; 
it afterwards falls into the Eden, a river that 
has previouſly received many others, and 
then nobly enters the Iriſh ſea. When we 


reach the top, we open the crown of In- 
gleborough, and the range of hill to the 


champaign part of Northumberland; we 
have the Chiviot hills, and the great chain 
to the point of Mull in Galloway. The 
ſun is ſetting over Hawthorn iſland, be- 


longing to Lord Selkirk, partially tinging 


both coaſts; and J cannot omit an oppor- 
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= 
of an union that has made two people one, 
and by making our intereſts the ſame, has 
ſtopped a tide of Britiſh blood, and turned 
our hatred into affection. By carrying the 
eye to the Mull of Galloway, we juſt fee 
the North of Ireland, and diſtinaly the 
length«of the Iſle of Man. | 


The river Derwent runs by Cocker- 
mouth into the ſeat at Workington, both 
which places are very viſible, likewiſe St. 
Bee's Head, above the harbour of White- 
| haven, with upwards of twenty veſſels un- 


der ſail. ; | N 50 


Tarn Waddling on the borders of Nor- 
thumberland, from being ſolitary, looks 
well in the growing haze around it, as 
every little variety tends to ſet off the great 
whole. I think I have heard it is the 
only large piece of water in that county. 


The 
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The ſun is dropping over the Scottiſh 
hills, and at a quarter paſt eight is juſt de- 
parted to enlighten other worlds; its laſt 
powers have made the ink red as blood. 
Sol way Frith, though an arm of the ſea, 
appears like an immenſe lake, and the Hea- 
vens have ſuch a variety of tints, vain 
muſt be every attempt to depict them. 


We were at the fartheſt heap of ſtones, 
covered from the Eaſt wind when I wrote 
the above; the air was thin and cool; but 
when we took our departure, we were 
obliged to run over the hard ſurface: as 
quick as we could, and before we were 
under cover from the wind, drops (not 
poetical) ran down our cheeks, and, ſaving 
your preſence, uninvited, from my noſe ; 
my fingers were almoſt benumbed ; but 
when we came under cover from the wind, 
we took time to breathe, and found the 


evening ſoft and fine. 


We 
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We ſaw ſome Dotterels upon the ſum- 
mit, that let us approach within eight 
yards, and if I had not thrown a ſtone at 
them, I dare ſay we might have come near 
enough to have thrown “ ſalt on their 
&« tails.” They ſuck their food from un- 
der the ſmall ſtones, under which they 
build their neſts ; and what is remarkable, 
they have only frequented Skiddow ſeven 
years. Theſe birds are fat and ſweet fla- 
voured, have only three claws, a long cy- 
lindrical bill, and are rather above the fize 
of a thruſh, though coloured like one, ex- 
cepting a black ſtreak upon the head. It 
is with difficulty they can be forced to leave 
Skiddow ; and when they do, they never 
reſt long upon other mountains. 


7 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXII. 


8 he old Anu. 
ve ſlyn and Helm Crag. 


I HAVE obſerved all the large mountains 
run from S. Eaſt to N. Weſt, and there 
are generally three ranges including the 
ſummit; leſſer hills are as uncertain as the 


The proſpects from the Old Man are 
extenſive, but not ſo intereſting as from 
Helvellyn or Skiddow : the aſcent is te- 
dious, from being obliged to go the oreat= 
eſt part of the way by ſhort uneven z1g- 
Zags, made to convey late from the quar- 
ries, and which tend to craze the head. — 
I am told when the weather is clear you 

2413 : may 
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may count twenty lakes, and the ſummit 
is not defaced by a ſtone; the ſpring will 
be found a pleaſant conſideration, and will 
help to leſſen fatigue; but you will find 
yourſelf fo very hot, you muſt drink with 
great caution ; a gulp of brandy, or forc- 
ing yourſelf to eat, will leſſen the danger; 
and although I drank without feeling any 
hurt, it is too dangerous an experiment 
to recommend, and I think it my duty to 
_ adviſe the thirſty not to imitate me. | 


The hills to the S. Weſt of Skiddow 
looked grand from the light and ſhade ;z— 
we were ſo much above them, they re- 
ſembled gigantic waves after a ſtorm, and 
as we did not ſee Ireland, the Frith of 
Solway, or the Iſle of Man, from any other 
mountain, they enhance the beauties it can 
| boaſt of ; nor does any of the lakes look ſo 
well from an eminence as Derwentwater, 
it is ſo charmingly indented. - There is no 

| P2 ſpring 
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ſpring upon Skiddow ; but as the aſcent is 


eaſy, it is not ſo much wanted : it has once 


had a moſſy ſheathing, but it is given to the 
| whirlwinds : the want of it may perhaps 
be the reaſon of Dotterels frequenting it, 
and may fix a period for the en to 


imagine when it was left bare. 


Ahe 1 to Helvellyn along the 
Rydal hills gives a multiplicity of land- 
ſcapes, ſhowing the ſame mountains in va- 


rious ſhapes: the deſcent is difficult, being 


incommoded by looſe ſtones, ſmall rocks, 
or dry hard ground; I was obliged to preſs 
ſo hard againſt my ſtick, the ball of my 


hand was much bliſtered. It is more cen- 


trical than Skiddow, and the ſpring 1s a 


treaſure ; perhaps the difficulty we ſur- 
mounted tended to make us think it the 
monarch of mountains, for we certainly 
call it ſo. I believe mankind'in general is 


| inclined to feel the recollection of paſt duty 


more 
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more ſatisfactory than paſt eaſe, and, as I 
am ſeated quietly in my own chamber ſome- 
time after I finiſhed my ramble, Helvellyn 


increaſes in favour every day. 


Although we aſcended many hills higher 
than Helm Crag, as it has never been viſited 
by ſtrangers, and the aſcent 1s ſo very dif- 
ficult, I think it deſerves being mentioned 


in ſpeaking of mountains, 


Many of the mountains we journeyed 
over before we reached Helvellyn, and in 
the road to Buttermere and Patterdale were 
noble ones, but for want of a guide Ic can- 

not N their names. | 
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Caſtle Hill Afpneſs Rock — Hutton the Guide 
—H, 15 Reſearc hes—- His Gratituge—Keſs 
wick Bellman. 


CASTLE Hill commands both lakes, 
and is ſo near Keſwick, we would recom». 
mend thoſe who have not time to mount 
Skiddow not to fail viſiting it: we after». 
wards walked through a ſhady lane to Bar- 
row Caſcade, which in this dry ſeaſon has 
much the advantage of its neighbour, the 
boaſted Low dore: we went round the plea» 
ſure ground, and ſaw ſome valuable oak, 
ſuch as ought to cover our waſte land, 
many hundred thouſand acres of which 
ſtill bear the name of Foreſts, without 
producing one tree; I think there is much 
ſatis- 


Cas] 


ſatisfaction in looking at young plantations, 


as to future navies; and every lover of his 


country ought to regret when he ſees a 
2voodleſs foreſt, We came out near a 
bridge which put us with little trouble in 


the way to Aſhneſs rock; planting ourſelves: 


under a ſhade, we overlook Lowdore into 
the gorge of Barrowdale; a turn of the 
head gives the ſerpentine river to Grange 


bridge, terminating with a well- cloathed 


clump, with rugged mountains * overhan- 
ging it, and which we had paſſed over in 


our excurſion to Buttermere. 


We have the ſame ſight of Bafſenthwaite 
as we had from Caſtle Hill, with the ad- 
vantage of taking in the extenſive | "ang; 4 


from Walloh RE 


* Over one of which a young mountaineer miſtook. 4 


| his way two nn and was daſhed to pieces. 
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As we called it rather an idle mornin g. 
we went to Hutton's Muſeum ; he has all 
the minerals, ſpars, and rocks of the 
mountains, and a very well choſen botani- | 
| cal collection: my friend added a new ſhil- 
ling and fix-pence to his coins, which look 
very bright amongſt the ruſty Romans ;— 
and as he ſaid, would be a fine fight for 
„ the country people: — the poor fellow 
did not know how to make amends for the 
little we did for him; and he told us, with 
tears in his eyes, Gentlemen, I don't 
& really know how to thank you, but I'll 
i tell you what I'll do— I'll ſend you freſh 
* char, whenever you want it, as cheap as 
« I get it myſelf,” 


His merit and modeſty (as far as we 


could judge) keep pace with each other, 
and he ſeems deſerving of encouragement. 
He toils day and night, during the ſeaſon, 
to ſerve the e and is judiciouſſy ac- 

quainted 
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quainted with Mr. Weſt's ſtations, having 
often been with him when he fixed upon 
them. In winter he is either ſcrutinizing 


the hills for foſſils or plants, or in bad 


weather following the humble buſineſs of 
a weaver; and what adds greatly to his 
merit, he never received but one quarter's 
ſchooling. | 


| Some people: have expreſſed themſelves 


diſatisfied with his ſmall houſe and his lit- 


tle muſeum : poor fellow, he has not mo- 
ney enough to make them larger; it is a 
very improper mode of judging ;—they 
ſhould recolle&t if he has a little mu- 
ſeum, he has but a little fortune ; and if 
he has a ſmall houſe, he has a large fa- 


mily. Think thus, ye travellers, who are 
journeying to pleaſe yourſelves ; and ſure- 


ly a ſhilling will not be thrown away 
on Hutton's Muſeum. —— This is the 
manner my friend thought, and for every 

thing 
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thing this civil man did for us, his ſhil- 
lings became larger pieces. 


Whilſt we were at his houſe, Croſs- 
thwaite, the bellman, went by ; we were 
taking notice how diſtinctly he ſpoke, and 
were told, he has been married ſixty-five 
years to his preſent wife, has had many 
children, apprentices *, and ſervants, yet 
never had one death in his family. 


* Once a-reputable ſhoe-maker. 


CHAP. 
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CHap. XXXIV. 


The Efed of Echo on the Lale An Iriſh- 
man's Account of the Lake of Killarney. 


IT was a calm evening, and Hutton took 
a large wall piece in his boat ; we tried 
three diſcharges. The echoes anſwered by 
ruſhing from ſeveral hills, and then died 
away amidſt the rocks of Barrowdale : I 
do not pretend to deſcribe the vibration, 
nor how long it continued ; if I was to 
ſay near a minute, ſome people might 
think I exaggerated, but thoſe who have 
heard it on an equally fine evening would 
ſay I did not ſpeak with juſtice if I did 
not allow it upwards of thirty ſeconds. 


When 
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When we were oppoſite Walloh Crag, 


Hutton, with a ſhrill call, produced five 
diftin& echoes, and they died away with 
the tremble of an Aolian harp. Let the 
Lake Fanciers make the experiment, and 
they will be amply gratified, perhaps more 
on this lake than on any other; the ſitua- 
tion of the mountains, with the rough tops 
of ſome of them, are well calculated for 
effect, the diſtances being neither too great 
nor too confined. 


I was lounging about the head of the 
lake waiting for my party, and ſaw two 
fiſhermen turning it; one was better dreſ- 
ſed than the other, and by the motion of 

his right hand ſeemed to be abuſing him ; 

| he ſtopped frequently, and then darted 
forward; curioſity induced me to go nearer, 
and I obſerved the ** Antonio” of the other 
evening, and by the extended mouth of 
the countryman, he was taking in one of 
the 


KH 


the fineſt ſpeeches ever rehearſed ;—but 


| what muſt be of more conſequence to the 
theatrical hero, they had caught many fiſh, 
and I ſuppoſe the idea of a good ſupper 
filled him with imaginary greatneſs,—A 

boat full of ſervants ſoon afterwards went 
| jovially off: a man came running to the 
beach and hollowed after them to take 


him in: they either would not hear him, 


or did not chuſe to mind him; he expreſſed 
his diſappointment with ſome damns, and 
as I thought it was hard he ſhould loſe his 
opportunity, I deſired him to ſtep forward 
into our boat. | 


„ Bleflings thank you now; T'll give 
« you a hand at a pull of an oar if you 
want one.“ —I told him we were going 
to hear the effect of echo. Ecchoes !— 
6 why there is not ſuch an eccho in all the 
c world as Killarney's; it will anſwer you 


* 


We rowed towards 
Herbert's 


fairly nine times.” 
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Herbert's Iſland, and made the firſt diſcharge 
above Silver Hill. I aſked the Iriſhman if 
he did not think it was equal to Killarney's, 
for it anſwered more than nine times ?— — 
« No, no, Sir, no! for beſides the nine 


c times, there is the nine anſwers to it:“ 
but he allowed when he had heard Cormo- 
rant Rocks againſt Walloh Crag, By 
“ Taſus I never heard any thing like hat 


95 


& in all my life:” and I dare venture. to 
fay as he is going over the water, Keſwick's 
fair lake will rebound nine times nine, al- 


lowing for reverberating diſtance. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXV, 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Remarks and Obſervations previous to leaving 
the Lakes, which, I hope, may not be 
deemed intruding. | 


I TRUST I may not be thought preſum- 
ing by offering ſome general obſervations 
on leaving Keſwick for a larger town, and 
I have deferred thus long, that 1 might 
ſpeak with authenticity : follow me, 
Reader, and hear what I have to ſay; I am 
amongſt a people, who are too much my 
ſuperiors to have juſtice done them; and 1 
declare, although I have been a tolerable 
great traveller, I never met ſo unaſſuming 
or obliging a ſet of human beings before; 
and congratulate my country on their be- 

7 longing 
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longing to it. | 1 will fay thus far of our- 
ſelves ; 3 had we choſe, we might | have got 
| introductions to the firſt gentlemen in the 
counties, but we preferred a more humble 
walk, and were e amply repaid 7 


The inhabitants in endl about theſe 
mountainous countries are not ſo tall or 
luſty as in many others; perhaps as it re- 
quires great induſtry to get a livelihood, 
the growth of their children is checked by 
early labour. h They live to a very advanced 
age, and the faces of the very old are ſtrong 
and healthfully marked with deep ſhort 
wrinkles. The middle aged are commonly 
handſome ; their youth are ruddy and ſun- 
burnt; 7 their children have. the faces of 
Cherubim, and ſeem to have « the milk 
6 of ** „ flowing pütely i in their 
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1 They are not only affectionate to their 
parents, but friendly amongſt each other; 


and a man * would run a riſk of his life in . 


deep ſnow, in venturing over the ſteepeſt 
mountains to attend the funeral of a friend: 
they have the higheſt reſpect for the dead; 
perhaps to a degree bordering upon ſuper- 
ſtition; and they rather rob the living by 
the expence they put themſelves to at a 


funeral; but as a livelihood, not a love of 


gain, is their grand conſideration, they are 


too friendly and induſtrious to want, and 


I did not fee (except the little vagrants at 


5 rity. | 


Their food is homely; they prefer a thin 


| oat cake to wheat bread, and they are fond 


of the natural products of the earth, which 


As Robert Newton did over a mountain he had 
never paſſed before. 
Q may 


Keſwick) one perſon that aſked our cha- 
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may be the reaſon of ſeeing a large frraily 
in every ' houſe, for we did not call at a cot- 
tags that Had leſs than three children ;— 
their drink conſiſts of butter milk and whey, 
ald occaſtonally a draught of ſtout ale,— 

Spirits are Teldom uſed to exceſs; their 
baneful influence is almoſt unknown; 
they are taken as cordials, and I hope they 
will never make farther encroachment ; but 
it is dangerous to truſt them; and the 
Queen of Patterdale ſets her ſubjects a bad 
eaxmple; and will probably ſoon fall a vic 
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tim to an 1 unfortunate ufe of n 


They are as 820 K ſcholars as the Scottith 
Peaſantry, and though the lower order of 
pebple in the South might think them their 
inferiors, I will be bound, they would puz- 
zle them at Hic bac hoc, and in juſtneſs of 
 obfervations 7 they are always ready to do 0 
gödd turn to a ſtranger, and inſtead of Ex- 
| egi, 8 bwl for hr. trifling "aftiftance, 
_ 23 * 2 N they 
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they will take off their hats, throw theie 
heads at you, and wiſh you a good day; i 
if this example was to make its way 
ſouthward, it would be of 1 for their 
rapaciouſneſs to ſtrangers is a diſgrace to 
the country. 1 was lately i in a gentleman 8 
Phaeton, in Kent, when a piece of the 
harneſs gave way; ; a man, with ſeeming 
; civility and good nature, lent us aſſiſtance, 
though it was not wanted ; and when he 


had done, the gentleman thanked him; he 


threw his hat on his E cad, changed his ci- 


vility of countenance into, a frown, and 


ſaid “ Damn your thanks, if that” s all. — 
I will tell vou what a man in the North 
would have ſaid, Sur, con I affiſt ho— 


no there 3 no > deanger—gud day to hoa.“ 5 


In Kendal there 2 are many Quakers, : = 


about Penrith ſome Roman. Catholics ; * 


but immediately 3 in the villages near the 
lakes, they are all of the eſtabliſhed church. 
og "' 
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They have no Methodiſts or new-fangled 
doctrines to diſturb them: I aſked a man 
what they would do with a Methodiſt if he 
Was to preach amongſt them: turn him 
ae out ; we're content with our own | parſon, 
and th church is large enough to houd 
4 us aw.” 0 This was at Graſsmere, and 1 
felt much pleaſure at his remark, for I dare 
ſay there is not a town in England that 
has not been rendered more uncomfortable 
in proportion as they give way to field en- 
thuſiaſm. I had the curioſity in paſſing 
through Nottingham to hear a young 
brawny zealot, who was ſprawling away 
a heap: of nonſenſe to a gaping crowd un- 
der the new change in the market place; 
I never heard the ſeriptures ſo diſtorted, 
and 1 dare ſay there were more hearers 
than would attend afternoon's ſervice at 
dec 
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Babbage nB that it ſhould be al- 


PR in a part of the town, that is under 


the immediate ene en magiſ- 
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Ihe clerk. was a thin · gutted contraſt ;— 
the very look Weſton uſed to put on in 


Doctor Laſt, when he returns for his ſhoes, 


with the addition of the face being more 


lengthened either by religion or hypocriſy: 


the brawler had ſometimes his hand on this 


curious head, and he ſometimes ſeemed to 
int to him as a ue OT 
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Mika cannot an a Riser * wh b che 
ſoundneſs of our religion, than the barm- 
leſs lives the inhabitants of the lakes live; 
the mountains around them not only pre- 
ſerve it undiſturbed, but ſerve as barriers 

to keep out many follies and vices, which 


are afloat amongſt people, that unjuſtly 
-athink themſelves more enlightened, 
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The country gentlemen give the poor 
leave to angle in the lakes and rivers, and 
they often take more than ſupplies their 
families. Net fiſhing is farmed, and char 
is never caught by the hook; this fiſh fre- 
quents the deepeſt part of the lakes, and 
is only found in ſome of them: Winder- 
mere, Coniſtone, and Buttermere, are the 
beſt ſupplied; many are totally without, 
although they have communication with 
lakes that abound with them; and notwith- 
ſanding Ullfwater is as deep as Winder- 
mere they will not live in it. Perch, pike, 
and trout, are abundant every where; 
but what is a circumſtance too remarkable 
to omit, when char quit Windermere to 
: ſpawn, they go up the ſame neck of wa- 
ter with the trout, and then take to the 
Brathay, the trout to the Rathay. ju 


In mowing they juſt cut ſufficient for a 
family to work, as they have few hands 


and 
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and the weather is not to be depended up- 
on; the mower does not bend low. to his 
ſeythe, but takes a long ſweep, then raiſes 
himſelf very erect, until the back of the 
ſeythe touches his hams. I think the mo- 
tion full as graceful as that of the ſailors in 
the Mediterranean, and it would; be as 
much admired if it was a foreign cuſtom 
inſtead of a North of England one. After it 
is mown they ſhake it with their hands, 


and as it is moſtly fine graſs, if the weather 


proves favourable it is houſed the Next day; 


ſometimes carrying it home in ſmall carts, 


ſometimes on horſeback, or wheelbarrows, 
or, when they have more children than mo- 
ney, by haycocks faſtened on a man's ſhoul- 
ders like a knapfack : they then proceed. 
upon another plot, and are indefatigable 


until it is dark, which does not always put 


a period to their labour. 
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The woods, which add greatly to the 
ö Witcheraft of the country; and to the wealth 
of their owners, are cut down in about 
Fourteen years; ſo you may obſerve. the 
progreſſive growth, beginning on the ſe⸗ 
cond year with a head as curly. as the 
Africans; theſe copſes are beautified with 
various trees, and with one 1 never faw 
in the South, the round-leafed alder, 
which ſerves to make wooden ſhoes, not 
ſuch as were worn in F rance, that pinched 
ſo ſeverely in days of deſpotiſm; nor yet 
ſuch as are ſo extended at this period of 
their unbridled licentiouſneſs, but ſuch as 
are well calculated for an induſtrious peo- 
ple to trudge dry ſhod through marſhy 
grounds, and by Way of making them laſt 
2 _— bind them with 3 of iron. 
F Une apples are bory year ſcarce, nd 
the fruit was in general {mall and ill taſted; 
huh even if f whey, were as good ; as they 
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could be, you would be made welcome: 
for they never put themſelves to the trouble 
of having a garden lock. Their fuel con- 
ſiſts of peat and turf; the ſmell is uncom- 


fortable to thoſe unaccuſtomed to it; hut 


it occaſions ſuch a cloud of ſmoak, it looks 
well from a neat cottage with a contraſt of 
wood and water near „t. Ut e ifo 


7 6 


49 0 G is 0 b Neifuhesbe NG: 
the countrymen ſay it is owing to the ſtrict- 
neſs of the land owners, as there are more 
birds of prey than formerly, and which 
are greater poachers and lamb deſtroyers 
than man. Y A certain ſum is given for 
every eagle or raven that is killed; this 
is a dangerous undertaking, for they are 
obliged to be let over the mountaius by 
ropes, and the eagle fights hard in defence 
of its neſt ®, nor could it ſhe taken if the 
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* „There are never more Folk two eggs i in an an eagle: 8 
8 den, and one is generally addled. | 
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man was not to cover bimelt with wool | 
to auen the claws. 


PS There are very few ſmall birds; ; theſe 
tit bits are ſoon deſtroyed by the number of 
becks and claws which are after them ;— 
thoſe we did ſee ſeemed afraid to ſhow 
themſelves, and burrowed in the thick 
foliage; but I did not hear one ſongſter 
during the tour, except a loneſome lark i in 
Buttermere, and that was but for a minute. 
Criſpin, the guide, ſaid they had many of 
them in the ſpring, and ſpoke as if he 
thought | there had not been any in the 
ſouthern parts of England, To ſhort, out of 7 
his own valley, where all his ideas ſeem to 
be concentered. 
blue, | 
The high 8 are in general excellent, 
A the commons are well ſupplied with f 
finger poſts; a road once made will laſt a 
long while; the firſt expence is heavy, 
| | but 
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but they are not much burthened by after. 


* 
10 


repairs, or the traveller by turnpikes. 
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I do not think His Majeſty has more 


loyal ſubjects in his dominions, and if MR. 
' PITT ſhould caſt a look upon this hubs 


production, I have the ſatisfaction of tell- 


ing him, the proclamation was upon all the : 
church doors, and they looked as clean as 
the day they were put up, except that we 


could ſometimes trace the mark of a finger 
that had conned it over. But why need T 


mention this? I make no doubt he already 
who was once 


N 1 
3 x; * 
& . 


knows it, for I ſaw Mr. 
one of his private ſecretaries, in a ſmall 


town making remarks upon a droll ſporting 
fign, and of courſe every thing he fac 


which was of national conſequence, would 
get to head quarters at laſt.” N 
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As we: Ode: HP bin . Pen- 
rith, ialy ſeated in a- chaiſe, we took a 
parting ſight of the Lake, and I even 
thought the houſe on the iſland looked well. 
We then paſſed along the vale of Thelkirk, 
with ſeveral miles of delightful proſpects 
and good road, until we came upon an ex- 
tenſiye common, famous for drearineſs and 

large flocks of geeſe; as we had been re- 
galed for ſome time with variety, I thought 
it a good opportunity to enjoy the pleaſures 
of retroſpection, and I was, again amidſt 
* ſcenes I had left, I was bruſhing the 
morn- 


1 1 
morning dew, and returning at evening; 
with my mind full of the day — I was at- 
tending echo with its beſt effects I was 
laughing at the Iriſhman-——and enjoying a 
bowl of whey in a cottage, a confounded 
jolt; awoke me from my, reverie. By de- 
grees, a fine. country opened, and at the 
twelfth mile ſtone we ſaw the hoſpitable 
roof of Greyſtock Caſtle : the land kept 
improving, and corn fields began to ſhow 
their yellow heads; tall aſh trees kept the 
ſun from us, and at twelve we entered 
Penrith, on a market day, Which is ren- 
dered more buſy from the Biſhop of 
Carliſle _— A n and confir- 


1 , N no 
mation. | Boo. DOOY DAR 
ie iB Hilti HORTIIAAR 2VI1099 


+ Penrith! is a handſome town; mati/'of 


_ 'the houſes/are' built of a reddiſh ſtone; it 
would be a great improvement if they 

: een n down their ſhattables; and ſome 
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I went in'the-aftertivon upon the Bea- 
con, and had a fine champaign country 
all around me, with waving corn upon it, 
as tbiek as in any part of England. I had 
bi perſon with me to deſcribe the different 
views, but 1 could obſerve this hill was 
well ſituated to overlook the incurſions 
made by the borderers in days of diſcord ; 
and to give ſignals to the many caſtles ſcat- 
tered about, in order to make a fortie upon 
them; or for the people to retire to s 
the antes was too tot rac | 


1177 
4 1 


ee with been rich fields, far 
as the eye could reach, would not only 
ſupply the inhabitants with bread, but 
produce à granary that could furniſh an 
extent of coutitry with that divine gift. 
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N part of Ullſwater, and mianꝝ uf 
4 moumtains we had left. As it ig 4 | 
very eaſy aſcent; du not fail going upon it N 
the ſides are beautifully purpled, and 4 


there are ſeyeral quarries | of red ſtone, 


from which they have built the church. 
I then croſſed. the Eamont, and walked 
to the caſtle, a ruin in its laſt ſtage; it 

has been encircled by a ditch, with two 
; draw-bridges, and is ſaid to have been built 


by Henry the Sixth, and was the reſi- 


dence, for a ſhort time, of Richard. the 
Third — it is dilapidating very faſt. The 


rude hands of Ignorance and Rapaciouſ- 


neſs have been more deſtructive to it 
than Time, and, ere long, the ſite will 
only remain. The mind has a certain 
feel of ſorrow in ſeeing the poor foun- 


dation of a once- -noble caſtle that has 


been torn. aſunder ; and the owner of 
ſuch property degrades himſelf that per- 
wits it to be uſed for park walls, barns, 
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10 modern houſes. It is from fuck falſe 


taſte that our grandeſt ruins have been 


amd to _— and the reverence we 
| has been leſſened. 
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The Church. R avages of the Plague= Au- 
cient Stones in the Church Yard— Vulgar 


Opinion about them—Reſpett for the Grave 


of an old Woman. 


ON the morrow, an old gentleman, near 


eighty, who was churchwarden when the 


Scotch went through in 1745, amuſed us 
with many ſtories of that day; they had 
made a deep impreſſion, and are of courſe 
often repeated. He civilly went with me 
into the church, which was rebuil: early 
in this century, except the ſteeple, which 


is the ancient one. 


1 wrote down the following account, 
ESRI: 85 a g 
from a ſtone near the communion table, 
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of the numbers that ene by the plague 


Li 


En Penrith. 1360. 

| Kendal | 2500. 
| Richmond 2200. 
| Carliſle 1196. 

There is a bounding ſtone in the coun- 155 

try, where e were daily 5 for 

Wie ee 


_- « 
. F 


Pentick muſt have been conſiderably 
more populous' than it is at preſent, for 1 it 
does not contain more inhabitants than 
what periſhed by that dreadful ſcourge. 
The church 'is handſome, and the lower 
pillars are compoſed of ſingle ſtones, 31 
yards in height; ſome of the windows 
have remnants of paintings, that were ta- 
ken from the old ones; and there are two 
* n e ee with inſcriptions 
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found them, mentioning they are the gift 
of the Duke of Portland, in remembrance 


of the loyalty of the town Hazas. 


4 


In the 8 ae a are. 1 two pure 


| mii ſtones, about four yards aſunder, 


with four odd. ſhaped ones in the ſeparation, 
all of them of hard ſtone, except one, 
which is the red ſtone, and from being 
ſofter, 1s reduced to half the ſize of the 


others: you may juſt diſtinguiſn remnants 


of hieroglyphics cn one of them: and as 


one ſtone is ſhaped ſomething like the back 


of a boar, and as this country was in the 


midſt of a foreſt, it may be the monument 
of a man famous for deſtroying them. I 


could get no intelligence of its antiquity; 


vulgar opinion ſpeaks of it as the burial 


| place of an extraordinary ſized man, and 


the ſeparation is meant for his height. I 
aſked ſeveral people about it, and I found 


every one had a myſterious opinion of his 
R 2 on; 


„„ 

own ; but as the wondefful makes the ea- 
ſieſt impreſſions on vacant minds, his an- 
tediluvian ſize has many favourers. How- 
ever, induced by curioſity, they have 
lately dug to the depth of ſix yards, with- 
out meeting any trace to reward the re- 
fearch. 


There is likewiſe a ſingle ſtone, as an- 
cient as the others. I left theſe obſcure 
antiques, and found, not far from them, a 
braſs plate againſt the church, near the 
grave of Alice Atkinſon, aged 112; and 
felt more reſpect in treading over her te 
mains, than upon the others, which pro- 
bably contain no other proof of antiquity 5 
than what! 18 above ground, | 
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1 of a Man and his Horſe — 

Martindale Valley and Fells — Famous for 
"the Mild Stag— Grand | Appearance of © 
Helvellyn - — eee N — 3 
bone Se. | « 


W. E took a chaiſe to Ullſwater to ac- . 


commodate our obliging old gentleman, | 
and had a charming ride by the banks of | 
the Eamont. We paſſed through Mr. 
Haſſel's park, i in front of a handſome ſtone 
houſe; on opening the right wing, the 
garden has a ſtriking effect ; the grounds 
are, irregular, and have an excellent object 
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AC 


in t Head; we ack the bot. 


tom of this hill, ſtill beautiful though de- 


ſpoiled of many trees; it is ſo regularly cut 


down, it reminded me of the ſhaved heads 


of the Hindoos ; it was once a Roman ſta- 
tion, as I make no doubt every hill was in 


this part of the country that is at the en- 
trance of a valley; but the numbers of 


works carried on upon them centuries 290 


have obliterated every trace of them. | 


x 


"Wk procured a boat, and I will begig 
by our ſetting off. The low hills to the 


"$4 4 


right were covered with ſheep and cattle, 


that were laſhing their fides on the ſum- 


mit, and the ſky ſeen under their bellies 


gives a beautiful and delineating ſhape of 


them: neat houſes were ſcattered along 


the banks. The left looks naked, but 


variegated with ſome cottages, and the 
green reward of their labour around them : : bl 
theſs 


0 © 29 W's „ rite nal ni 
: Fn by ſteep. falls, When 
you reach the firſt arm Swarth Fell appears 
rugged, and ſteep: this mountain will al. 
ways be remembered by the providentiall 
eſcape of the father of the preſent Mr. 
Haſſel; being in a fox chaſe on its ſum - 
mit, his eagerneſs threw him into a ſitua- 
| tion that rendered. it impoſſible for him to 
return; he, therefore, diſmounted, and 
preſſed as cloſe as poſſible to his horſe; 
thus ſupporting each other through this 
perilous ſtage, they arrived ſafe at the bot- 
tom, in preſence of many ſpectators, and 


where no perſon as ever known before or 
ſince to have deſcended: — the horſe is 
remembered as well as the man; and 
4 Wire STockinGs ”” was permitted 
to range the reſt of her life, with the beſt - - 
fodder and attention a grateful maſter ene [K's 
beſtow, upon her. 
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of deer, 


T1 
_ Oppoſite | to Swarth Fell there i is a farm 


houſe upon the ſite of an old church, the 
ground about it being the rich elbow I ad- 


mired when . upon. Helvellyn. From the 


line of wildneſs on your left you open the 


lively vale of Martindale, whoſe fells are 
famous for the wild ſtag. In Water Nook | 
we fired a ſmall cannon, and heard an 


echo, which might have been tolerable if 


we had not been upon Keſwick Lake. 


We then' made Gowborough Park * an ob= 
jet, whole plain and ſides were full of 
deer + innumerable cattle were on the 
borders of the lake, and benz e 


ſelves i in it. 


We had a ſuperb view of Helvellyn, 


rearing his broad ſhoulders over many hills. 


The mind cannot conceive a more ſolemn 


* Gowborough Park conſiſting of eighteen hundred 


_ acres, and ſtocked with upwards of ſix hundred head 


fight, 


* 


fignt, and the imagination would be . | 
much ſtretched, if you was not 'to turn | 

3x | l „ | itt } 
your head to the vale of Martindale, which | 
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is as ſmiling as verdure can make it. 
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Lyulph's Tower — Duke of N * Sy 1 


of Living there—The C aſcade — Shape -& | 

the Lake — King Arthur's round Table — 

modern Shrubbery — Why Mae 18 
Lake exceeds the others. 


Wr landed near Lyulph's Tower, 
whoſe rugged walls ſo ſuitably anſwer the 
ſcenes around it. I muſt again mention 
the Duke of N 


he never uſes chairs, but wooden forms, 


Kk: for when here 


and has a long hoſpitable board for a ta- 
ble. The four towers have fine proſpects 0 
from them; but I was ſorry to ſee the 
rain had committed great depredation, ow- 


2 ing | 


ing to the rugged. building of the walls. 
or perhaps becauſe it was done by con- 7 
tract. | 


We aſcended to the waterfall through : 
thick wood that hangs along the path, 


until you come to a bridge that might have 


grown in its ſituation. After ſpeaking: of 
the incomparable Scale Force, I did not 
intend ſaying more of caſcades; but this, 
though ſparing of water, is only exceeded 
by the pride of Buttermere. The bridge, 
the road, the ſeat, every thing that art has 


added, appear as if they were formed by 


nature. b 7 7 $45 144: x34 


I croſſed the oppoſite brow, and looked 
into the baſin that | receives the water from 
a diminutive fall. I then bent my way to 
within a mile of the ſpot where I had 


made remarks from the Ambleſide journey; 


J could here ſee the formation of the 
lake, 


* - 
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| lake, with the three W et 2 T had 
| good OY into Paterdale. 914.4 fa 
| | 8 bir 2 FRF. 
AI weir- e like the letter 2. 


wunde by a bad pentnan: uhen dhe faw t 
© from'Helvellyn'the top arm was not viſi- 
| ble, which occaſioned. its W like gut 
oo of brocches,” - bern 048 fort 
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We re- embarked at four, after trying 
anotlier diſeharge. I dare ſay it would 
have had a fine effect, had the day been | 
ſuffleiently calm: the ruſhes from Place : 
Fell were loud, but the wind took away 
the departing ſound. Clouds were gather- | 
ing on the head mountains, and as we left 
them under a freſh fail, they were ſoftened 
by the diſtance. After we came to the old 
church the farm was a neat object, and gye 
had a cheerful fight of Dunmallart Head, 
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We returned, to Penrith on the village 
ſide. of the Eamont, along narrow ſhaded 
lanes, until we came to Eamont Bridge, 1 
near which is a plot of ground called King 
Arthur! s Round Table“, a place Where 
tournaments, 11 days of chivalry, are tra- 
ditioned by the country people to have been 
held; ; the two approaches from Whence we 


will ſuppoſe the champions entered the liſt 
are ſtill viſible, and you may mark out ac- 


commodations for the ſpectators. Accord- | 
ing to my idea of thoſe extravagancies, er 
they could not poſſibly exceed the repreſen- 
tation of them at the Hay Market; at 
leaſt ſo I thought; and I care not if J in- 
5 Ripin, in his encomium upon Arthur, page 3 
859 © He is ſaid to have inſtituted the ORDER, OF THE .,., 
« KNIGHTS OF THE Rouxp TaBLE, ſo famous i in, 


“ roMances. Though this inſtitution has given occa- 


ce ſion for many fabulous relations, it is not therefore 6 


to be deemed altogether chimerical.” 
1 fringe 
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In the evening we went with the good 
old getitleman into the {hrubbery, and 
though ſo old, he walked ſtoutly to the 
laſtI forget the name of the place. Aſh 
ſeems to thrive particularly well; one tree 
is the ſtraighteſt T ever ſaw. You have 
good commanding views—you ſee a caſtle 
built by the Counteſs of Pembroke Pen- 
rith caſtle, and Helvellyn heights — the 
river winds through the grounds broad 8 
and clear, with a mill beautified inito an 
object. I was glad to get out of the ſhrub- 
bery, for ſhrubberies are plentiful in the 
ſouth, and my head was too full of moun- 
tains, lakes, and vallies, to wiſh to be in- 
terrupted by the moſt perfect pleaſure 
ground in the world: IJ am not yet far 
enough from the wild ſcenes of Nature to 
be F with any thing that is ſtudied. 
Much 
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Much 1 bis the other lakes, 1 
cannot help giving preference to Ullſwater: 
every arm preſents new beauties — HRL- | 
VELLYN — the interior mountains — the 
village and plain of Patterdale Place Fell 

; —the iſlands — the tower — Gowborough 
Park —the vale of Martindale the rough 
5 mauntains, and the fertile ones Dunmal- 
lart Head—Y xs I- every houſe from Wa- 
ter Milloch to the pooreſt oottage appears 
= proper. place, and do not difpleaſe the 
eye by attempts at finery; and there is a 
chaſteneſs about the whole that makes it 
the choiceſt gift of Nature I ever ſaw. 
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CHAP. XI. 


1 Leave Penrith — e Manufatiery 24 
Collection of Timber — Of Hayſtac— 
 Knipe Scarr —Vale and Village of Bamp- 

10n — Hawfwater Lake — Bampion Free 
School =— A Village School a good Nurſery 
for Morals — Druidical Stones at Shaþ — 
The Abbey - — 7 he Concluſion — bas C py of 

| "Perſe | 


8 LEFT Penrith to go to Shap ; ſent for- 
ward the carriage whilſt we went to look at 
a regular- built village, which is but thinly 
inhabited; many of the houſes are unfi- 
niſhed, and there were cattle 1 in ſome of 
them. We afterwards walked to a carpet : 
manufactory under the inſpection of Mr. 
Beroom; it is beautiful in the extreme in 
point of colouring and the thickneſs of the 
| work; 


45 ( 27 ] 
work, atid is an honour to the patroniſet 
not only for the workmanſhip, but for the 
employment given to many orphans taken 
from the Foundling Hoſpital ; however, 
he has a large fock in hand, and one would 
think he is making a preſent of it to Fa- 
ther Tixx, it has been ſo long in his 
_ warehouſes. | 


We proceeded throu gh Lowther Park; 
the houſe was burnt down I believe in the 
late Lord's time: there is a conſiderable 
depoſit of timber intended to be uſed in the | 
rebuilding of it, and which was buried 
many yeats under ground, but is now | | 
thatched over. Oppoſite there are the 
greateſt quantity and the largeſt hayſtacks,,.. 
Jever ſaw, and ſome of theſe looked re- 
yo gong n age. | a4 os 2 
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On "_— Scarr there are plantations of 
thick pines conſpicuous through the coun- 
1 8 try; 
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try; it overlooks the vale and village of 
Bampton, a valley beautifully ſcattered 
with farm houſes. We then followed the 
road to Roſe-Gill Head, where we have a 
ſoftened view of the vale, and a pleaſant 
ſight of Hawſwater: as well as I can judge, 
(for we had only a fiſh-pond fight of it) 
it is ſurrounded by woody hills, and rich 
meadows overtopped by fells. After the 
water has left the lake it forms a bold caſ- 
cade at Thornthwaite Mill, and then runs 
by the town. 


The Free School of Bampton not only 
gives education to the neighbours, but has 
produced men who have been conſpicuous 
in the world. Biſhop Gibſon and Judge 
Wilſon received the rudiments of their 
education here, and ſeveral whom we may 
rank amongſt our London merchants, and 
if not in as exalted, in as uſeful and ho- 

nourable. 
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nourable a line of life as any our country 
can boaſt of. e | 


A good ſchool in a quiet valley is well 
calculated to engraft the moſt ſalutary im- 
preſſions on a young mind; uncontami- 
nated by bad example, he has only to at- 
tend to good, for every one around him is 
almoſt as innocent as himſelf, or, what 
approaches near to it, whatever is bad is 
diſcountenanced. 


When he has laid in his little ſtock, 
which generally conſiſts of juſt enough of 
Latin to make him underſtand Engliſh 
. grammatically, a thorough knowledge of 
accounts, and writing a good hand, he is 
qualified to be of ſervice to a merchant and 
to himſelf: he learns that induſtry is a 
perpetual recommendation ; and from not 
having a ſufficiency of fortune to be idle, 
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(even was he inclined to it) his perſeye- 
rance paves the way to future ſucceſs. 


When he arrives in London he has a 
rough poliſo— (if I may be allowed the ex- 


preſſion) — the roughneſs is the dialect, 


which gradually loſes its harſhneſs, and in 
proportion as you value the man wears 
quite away. The poliſh is a ſound-princi-, 
pled education, which can never be oblite- 
rated: it not only ſerves as a check to 
youthful faults, but is the Mentor which 
hinders them from growing into habits, 
and the pilot that reſtores the erring mind 


to its village rectitude. 


Numbers of Druidical ſtones (or, as 
ſome people ſay, in honour of Daniſh he- 
roes) are ſcattered about Shap; they are 
different from the mother ſtone * of the 


* Granite, 


neighbour- 


261 I; 
neighbourhood, yet they ſeem too large to 
have been brought by art, and too careleſs 


on the ſurface to have been formed there. 
It. is ſaid many of them were broken up to 
build Shap Abbey in 1158, which is, in 
its turn, diſmantled to build paltry houſes. 


Part of the ſlceple, with trees upon it that 


have withered with; age, and cells under 
the once body of the abbey, are the only 
remains of this ruin: it has been ſhame- 
fully diſmantled. A fine ſtream runs near 
it, and the ground produces ſweet graſs, 
aud hay that is all fragrance ! 

The fathers of old always choſe fettile 
ſituations, which gives us the liberty of 
thinking they were full as fond of feaſting 
as of faſting. 


In our evening walk we paſſed a man 
who was driving his cart towards Bamp- 
ton, and we aſked him what names they 
pike , 
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ealled theſe ſtones* by, and how they 
came there? He ſtared, and aſked ** What 


& dun yaw want t'kno for?” -, dare ſay 


this anſwer was occaſioned by evening 
fears, eſpecially as he was to go by a barn 
that has always been the reputed haunt of 
ghoſts, and which I believe is never paſſed 
in the day without a thought of them. 


The next morning I aroſe with the hopes 
of petting a place in the mail coach, as I 
had ſent in the evening to Penrith to take 
one—it was full and as I could not com- 
priſe myſelf in the compaſs of a letter, I 
graſped my ſturdy hazle, made my baggage 
a preſent of a ride, ſhook my friend by the 
hand, and inſtantly ſet off. I gave half an 
hour's contemplation to the Druids, and, 
in the confuſion of ideas about their Crom- 


„ „ The Devil's Stepping Stones on by the country 


people. | 
lehs, 


263 
lehs, Kiſtvaens, land ſacred woods, a copy 


of verſes came into my head that I wrote 


near a Pagan ruin in the Eaſt Indies, 
and which I ſhall inſert after this chapter ; 
but as I have ſeen the laſt lake, and have 
parted from the friend who was wont to 
cheer me when fatigued, and approve of 
my deſcriptions, I have only to ſay that 
I reached Kendal after a ſolitary walk, 
whence, as I commenced the northern 
part of my ramble, I tale my departure. 
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WerrrEN 4 AT Ti BUNGALOW OF s. W. N.; NEAR A 
ra kum i BENGAL IN 1784, AND Ab- 
' (DRESSED TO HIM.  HE/WAS MY FIRST schOO0 
FELLOW, AND MY CONSTANT FRIEND, | 


- 
9 


6 JLDAT 815 xd 
LL. eee man NI og TTY, 
Come, then, and make with me the work your own 


In ſoft retirement taſte the learned page, 


And live with all the great of ev'ry age! 
From Spenſef's- Fairy verſes jearn to ſcan 
The various paſſions in the mind of man, 


As he will teach the true poetic ſtrain; 


Take penſive Shenſtone, and with him complain : 
Or Hagley's Lord, who never wrote one thought 
4% A dying man could ever wiſh to blot.“ | 
Deſcriptive Thomſon and kind Nature view; 

With ſweeteſt Shakeſpeare, and wild Cowley too j 
Soft flowing Waller richly wrote to pleaſe; | 

Take pointed Swift, and learn to be at eaſe: 
Informing Pope, in varied greatneſs dreſt, 

He wrote the moſt, and yet he wrote the beſt ! 

Take heay'n-taught Milton —meditating Young, 


| And fly with Dryden in his rapid ſong ; ; 


Take melting Maſon—elegiac Gray, 
And “ catch” the manners from © the gentle Gay ;” 
. 


'f ay } 
Read roving Lee, tumultuouſly refin'd, : 
Who wrote with ſuch ſtrong energy of mind; 
Emphatic Otway !—and the great diſown 
The Muſes' fav'rite—but the Muſe alone ; 
With Savage mourn, and with his writings glow— 
| His birth, his life, his death, were full of woe! 
With luckleſs Falconer, too, ſeud o'er the deep 
Weep o'er the tale, and for his mem'ry weep. 
Take Hudibras, the laſher of his time, 
Whoſe ſterling verſe appears in doggrel rhyme. 
Laugh with gay Sterne—in genuine language great 
Thoughtleſs, yet bleſt with ſentiment and wit; 
Take learned Addiſon „ and be improv'd— 
Loy'd by his friends, and by the Muſes lov'd ; 
Mild mitred Hurd, high ſtation'd midſt the beſt, 
With ev'ry virtue that adorns the breaſt; 
Take modern Cowley, crown'd with living bays, 
The firſt of Fancy's children in'our days 30 
The Muſes' Seward, that befriending maid, 
And ſtudious Barbauld, who can well perſuade ; 
Take them—the Three !— their charming ſex's boaſt, 
And as we love, we muſt applaud them moſt. 
In ſweet retirement make all theſe your own —- 
"Tis thus, my friend, man never is alone. 
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IN PRAISE OF RETIREMENT. 
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HAIL f weet Retirement! — Meditation hail! 


On mountains high, or in reſponſive vale, 


Where no rude voice o'erpow rs the varied ſong, 
But echo trembles to the tuneful throng : | 


Or by the rivulet's pellucid ſtream ; 


Or near ſome monument of Pagan fame, 


Where ancient deeds in mould'ring ruins lie, 


And ſtrike with grandeur the attentive eye 


Hail ſweet Retirement ! 


II. 


When early ſongfters, on melodious ſpray, 
Salute the op'ning ſplendour of the day ; 

Or, when protected from the noon-tide heat, 
Beneath the umbrage of ſome dun retreat; 
Or when the moon expels the womb of night, ; 
Or ſhine the ſtars innumerably bright, 

Frankly we would our inmoſt thoughts unbend 


With thee, my firit companion and my friend, 


In ſweet Retirement! 


Oh! 
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III. 


Oh! that our future years of life could be 


Near that Fam'p town that bleſt our infancy ; e 


And if not there, on the ſame happy ſhore, 

How pleaſant to retrace paſt periods o'er ! 

And if each had a lov'd and loving wife, 

"Thoſe dear ſolacers of declining life, 

How pleaſant to retrace paſt periods o'er, 

And retroſpe& what well we knew before, 
In ſweet Retirement ! 


THE END. 
is 
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